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LICK OLD ZERO 


Next winter’s storms have got to be beaten. 
This engine is coming through. 

So will every Security Arch engine. 

Because its firebox is right. 

Get those old engines ready. 

Put an Arch into every one. 

It’s a roundhouse job. 

There’s time. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


Specialists in Locomotive Combustion 


McCORMICK BLDG. 30 CHURCH ST. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it had been in continual service for twenty-four years 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


89 Franklin Street. BOSTON. 3826 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 3803 Majestic Bldg. DETROIT 








THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 
PRESSURE VAPOR 
GOLD 







COMBINATION ELECTRIC 
HOT WATER—VENTILATION 


IS YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH? 
WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF? 


Gold’s Thermostatic Control System Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
SYSTEMS Uses Less Pipe and Fittings—Positively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 


Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems 
GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery Pl., New York 








RAILWAY | [TILITY COMPANY 





Sole Manufacturers 
“Honeycomb” and “Round Jet” Ventilators 
For Monitor and Arch Roof Cars, and all classes of buildings; also 
“Electric Thermometer Control” 
of Car Temperatures. 
721 W. FULTON ST. Writefor 1328 BROADWAY 
Ch New York, N. Y. 


icago, Ill. Catalogue 





DICKINSON DEVICES 





Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Chimneys 
Cast Iron Buildings 
Telephone Booths 




















PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 








SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 


SARCO Mineral Rubber Floors 
SARTAC-Damp-Proofing 

SAROCO 5-M Paint SARCO BR. S. A. Specifications 
BARCO Refrigerator Compound SARCO Roof Cement 


SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 
Promptness—Service—Efficiency 


<QP sTANDARD ASPHALT AND REFINING CO. 


CHICAGO 
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~ SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 


RAILWAY LINE 


‘SHORTEST ROUTE TO BEST RESULTS” 
A PRODUCT FOR EVERY RAILWAY USE 


J: HE SHERWIN- WILLIAMS Co. 


)° 777° CANAL ROAD, NW _ CLEVELAND, OHIO , 
































Universal 


Cast Steel Drawbar Yokes 
Draft Lugs 
_ Cast Steel Draft Arms or Sills 


Tandem Draft Gear 
REENFORCE- 
MENT 


Triples Capacity 
reduces recoil 25% 
(for old or new cars) 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 


Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO 














Cardwell Friction Draft Gear 













Union Draft Gear Company 
Chicago - - - Illinois 
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The two points that were most clearly brought out in the 
papers discussing the reconsignment privilege which were 
were submitted to the Railway Age 


Reconsignment (5 yz¢1i¢ were, first, that the privilege is, 
Privilege under present regulations, outrageously 
Contest abused; and second, that even whiere it 


is used for a legitimate purpose it costs 
the railroad a substantial sum, and that in fairness to ship- 
pers who do not use the privilege, the railroads ought to 
charge for this privilege a sum commensurate with its cost. 
There were 22 papers submitted in this contest and the 
paper which was awarded the first prize of $50 by the three 
judges—W. C. Loree, formerly general manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio; R. S. French, manager and secretary, 
National League of Commission Merchants of the United 
States; and Nat Duke, assistant freight traffic manager, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—is published elsewhere 
in this issue. There was a great deal of time and thought 
spent in the preparation of the papers submitted, as will be 
seen from even a casual reading of the one published this 
week. There was also a great deal of time and thought 
spent on the grading of the papers and it will be well worth 
while for anyone who has to do with the various phases of 
reconsignment, and especially for those having authority to 
regulate railroads, to read all the papers that the Railway 
Age Gazette will publish on this subject. The second prize 
paper will be published next week and others will follow 
from time to time. It is interesting to note that while the 
writers of these papers recognize the extent to which the re- 
consignment privilege is being abused, it was the consensus 
of opinion that for certain commodities and under certain 
conditions the reconsignment privilege, if properly charged 
for, performs a valuable economic function. 


‘he decision of the Federal District Court in the case of the 
\"nited States versus the Boston & Maine regarding a viola- 
tion of the Safety Appliance Act con- 
Common Sense cerning the “nearest available repair 
Applied to Safety point,’ which was published in the 
Railway Age Gazette of November 2, 
page 773, shows that one Federal court 
ppreciates the difficulties under which our railroads are 
orking at the present time and is co-operating with them 


Appliance Act 


to move the great amount of tonnage thrust upon them. 
The casein question involved a freight car moving West 
from Boston which had a drawbar pulled out from one end 
of the car and which was taken from the train at Gardner, 
Mass., 17 miles west of: one repair point and 38 miles east 
of the next one. The railroad not having a car at Gardner 
into which the load of the damaged car could be transferred, 
did the logical thing any business concern would do, by 
coupling the damaged car with its one good coupler to the 
rear of a caboose of a freight train, without affect- 
ing the safety of train operation in any way, and moved the 
car on its westward journey to the repair point 38 miles 
west of Gardner. The government brought suit on a mere 
technicality, claiming that the car should have been moved 
back the 17 miles as that was the nearest available repair 
point. The Federal District Court by its action showed its 
desire to co-operate with the railroad which is highly com- 
mendable. Its decision was based on a practical and logical 
interpretation of the law, as the railroad showed that in no 
case was the purpose of the Safety Appliance Act violated. 


The court decisions reported in this issue are mostly those 
of the United States Circuit Courts of Appeals, and the 


a subjects dealt with are varied and in- 
Court Decisions 


teresting. Any one who thinks that the 
Grave and court news column is dull reading should 
Gay take a look at these cases. In the 


Eighth Circuit the hours-of-service in- 
spectors sent out by the Government are held—almost in so 
many words—to have been frivolous in their criticisms of 
railroad practice. Other decisions are so narrow, seeming- 
ly, that one is tempted to think the judges are frivolous, 
or at least exceedingly narrow, in their interpretation of the 
hours-of-service statute. In the Third Circuit the findings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission as to the amount of 
an overcharge are accepted by the court only as prima facie 
evidence of the correctness of the amount. In the Fourth 
Circuit, in a suit where a woman in a passenger car, stand- 
ing in the aisle, was thrown off her feet when the train 
rounded a curve, the court holds that the swaying and lurch- 
ing which causéd, such a disturbance must be considered as 
a normal and necessary accompaniment of reasonable speeds 
where a railroad line is as crooked and steep as is the case 
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in the mountains of West Virginia. In a New Jersey auto- 
mobile case some joy riders sued a railroad, not because 
they were run into by a train, but because of the trouble 
that they got into when a train was struck by their car; they 
ran into the side of the train. They could have seen the 
approaching locomotive when they got to a point within 
fifteen feet of the tracks. This is a rather short distance; 
but the judge holds them responsible for not having been 
on the lookout in ample season; and this duty, says the de- 
cision, rested not alone on the driver of the car but also 
on the other five persons in it. This seems a rather severe 
doctrine for a female joy-rider, sitting on a young man’s 
knee in the front seat; but courts cannot be expected to 
have much consideration for sentiment! 





A NEW MOVEMENT BY THE RAILROAD 
BROTHERHOODS 


N° doubt when Congress, in order to avert a general rail- 

way strike, passed the Adamson law, it thought it had 
laid the strike ghost indefinitely. But the ghost reappeared 
last spring. When the Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Adamson act, Congress probably felt sure that 
the labor problem on the railways was solved for a while. 
But although it has been only a little more than a year 
since the law was passed, and will not be a year until Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, since it went into effect, the very organizations 
for whose benefit it was enacted already,are starting another 
movement for changes in their conditions of employment 
and advances in their wages. 

Various reports are being published regarding this new 
movement. One is that an advance in wages of 25 to 50 
per cent will be demanded. Whether an advance is to be 
asked merely for the conductors and trainmen in passenger 
service, or for all passenger train employees, or for all em- 
ployees in both passenger and freight service, is not clear. 
The members of the United Switchmen of America also are 
preparing to present claims for advances in wages. 

Another report is that the four large brotherhoods will 
press upon Congress at its next session a demand for legis- 
lation arbitrarily limiting and reducing the length of freight 
trains. Still another report is that the demands made di- 
rectly upon the railways will include one for a differential 
wage scale based upon the length of freight trains. For 
example, employees operating a train of 50 cars would be 
paid on one basis, those operating trains of 75 cars on a 
higher basis, and so on. 

In any event, it is evident that a new and important 
movement for a readjustment of the wages and conditions 
of employment of train service employees is being started. 
Present conditions make this fact one of great seriousness, 
not only for the railways, but also for the nation. 

The railways are now handling very much the heaviest 
traffic, and making the largest gross earnings that they ever 
did. Never in their history were they managed as efficiently 
as now. The average loads per car and per train, the aver- 
age mileages made per car and per locomotive daily, far 
surpass all previous records. Nevertheless, net earnings and 
net operating income are declining. Until recently this was 
true only of the eastern lines, although the ratio of expenses 
and taxes to total earnings has been increasing on roads 
throughout the country. Now the southern and western 
lines, like those in eastern territory, have begun to show 
absolute losses of net operating income. The net earnings 
and net operating income would show still heavier declines 
if expenditures for maintenance were being increased in 
proportion to the physical needs of the properties. Another 
big increase of wages, without a big advance of rates, would 
be disastrous to a large part of the railways of the country. 

Whether such an increase in wages should be granted is 
one question. Whether it should be granted without the 
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need and justification for it having been previously passed 
upon by scme body both impartial and competent is an en- 
tirely different question. The events which forced and those 
which followed the passage of the Adamson law, should 
have made startlingly clear to the public both the non-exist- 
ence and the need for a law which would provide adequately 
for the peaceful and just settlement of labor controversies 
on railroads. The country narrowly escaped a general tie- 
up of the railways in September, 1916; it again narrowly 
escaped a general tie-up last spring, when we were just 
entering the war with Germany, and since we entered the 
war it actually has experienced a strike of members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in the Chicago terminals. 

If there was need for legislation providing means for 
peacefully settling railway labor controversies in peace, how 
much greater is the need for such legislation now that we 
are at war! It is futile to say that the brotherhoods would 
not call a strike when the country was in the midst of a 
great war. They did call one when we were just entering 
the war; and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen ordered 
one in the Chicago terminals after we were at war. We 
believe the Chicago strike has been pronounced “illegal” but 
we observe that the men officially responsible for it still have 
the same positions and influence in the organization that 
they had before. The only sure means of preventing a 
general railway strike in the midst of the war is to prohibit 
it by law. At the same time there should be provided a 
fair means of arbitration. It need hardly be said that im- 
portant as it is that labor disputes on the railways should be 
fairly and peaceably settled at any time, it would be suicidal 
for the country to permit a strike while it is involved in the 
present conflict. 

Important as is the movement which is being started for 
advances in the wages of. train service employees, hardly less 
important is the movement which apparently is being begun 
to in one way or another reduce freight train loads. At 
any time increases in freight train loads are desirable as 
means of promoting the economy and efficiency of railway 
operation. Without large carloads and large trainloads the 
low freight rates which have prevailed in the United States 
would have been impossible. Under existing conditions, 
however, the handling of traffic in large trainloads is not 
merely important. It is vital. It was difficult before we 
entered the war for the railways to increase their equipment 
and other facilities: The war has made increases in them 
practically impossible. This means that if the gigantic and 
rapidly increasing traffic of war time is to be handled at 
all, it must be done by every track, every car and every 
engine being worked to its utmost capacity. Now, a reduc- 
tion or a limitation of the length of freight trains would 
operate as a limitation or a reduction of the amount of 
freight that could be handled with every track, every car 
and every locomotive. 

Of course, we know the argument of the leaders of the 
labor brotherhoods is that the railways could increase the 
traffic handled with existing facilities by speeding up the 
trains, but to everybody who knows any mathematics and 
can apply them to the conditions of railroad operation this 
contention is grotesquely absurd. It is manifest that the 
faster a locomotive is run, the fewer cars it can haul; that 
the fewer cars it hauls in a train, the more trains must be 
run to handle a given traffic, and that the more trains are 
run, the more meeting and passing points there must be on 
the railroad. But the more meeting and passing points 
there are, the more delays there will be to trains from being 
held on sidings, unless there is a large increase in the amount 
of trackage of the railways. Furthermore, the freight loco 
motives now in service have been built for power, not for 
speed, and every increase made in their speed would in 
greater proportion deprive them of the opportunity to u* 
the power which they were built to exert. 
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The proposal to reduce the length of trains is necessarily 
a proposal to require the railways to run more trains. But 
for this purpose they would have to provide more locomo- 
tives and trackage, not to mention the fact that they would 
have to employ more men. But where, under present 
conditions, would they or could they get the additional 
locomotives? Where, under present conditions, would they 
or could they get the capital, the materials and the men 
necessary to build the additional trackage? 

Any measure or wage scale which should be adopted to 
limit and reduce the length of freight trains under present 
conditions would be a measure to prevent, and effectively 
prevent, the railways of the United States from handling 
the country’s business during the war. This is not the 
intent of it. but it would be the effect of it. 

All questions arising regarding the conditions of employ- 
ment and wages of railway employees should be submitted 
to arbitration. All questions arising affecting such matters 
as the number of men to be employed in train crews and the 
length of the trains to be operated should be submitted 
to the determination of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The country should not go on allowing such matters to 
be settled by the menace of strikes or the coercion of legis- 
lation passed without any investigation whatever. 





PROTECTING SECURITY OWNERS’ INTERESTS 


ONLY a few roads go through even the form of attempt- 

ing to hold a stockholders’ meeting at which any 
considerable number of stockholders are present. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the Southern Railway 
are two exceptions, but although the good intentions are 
there on the part of the management, actually the influence 
which these meetings have on the actions of the board of 
directors is infinitesimally small. The management which 
holds the great majority of the proxies of all the stock 
outstanding consults with one or a few dominating interests 
and pursues a policy agreed upon at these private confer- 
ences. A specific criticism founded on sound argument made 
at the stockholders’ annual meeting would receive consid- 
eration, but on most roads if this criticism did not meet 
the approval of the controlling interests, consideration would 
amount to little more than notice and acknowledgment. It 
would not bring about a change in policy. 

At this time, when the whole credit structure of American 
railroads is really in danger, when serious students of rail- 
way economics are suggesting that the Government lend 
money to the railroads, and others are suggesting that the 
railways sell short term paper to their banks to be redis- 
counted by the Federal Reserve Banks, it is well to face 
the facts squarely. ‘There are very few railroads in this 
country in connection with which it is not easy to name 
almost off-hand one to half a dozen individuals who actu- 
ally control the broad policies and select the operating man- 
agement. In some cases this controlling interest is a bank- 
ing house, more often it is one or more individual wealthy 
men working in conjunction with a banking house. A 
typical example of this latter is the New York Central, with 
its Vanderbilt control and its banking arrangement with 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 

When there is trouble and a road goes into bankruptcy, 
protective committees, so-called, are formed by the differ- 
ent classes of security holders, and these committees represent 
the ‘interests of the security holders in negotiations looking 
toward a reorganization. The theory, of course, is that the 
board of directors is the protective committee for all the 
stockholders as long as the road is solvent and that the 
investment bankers who sell an issue of bonds or noteg 

act as a protective committee as long as the road is solvent 
for this class of securities. As a matter of fact, American 
railroad practice has not in a great number of cases worked 
out in this way, and the great majority of stockholders of 
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an American railroad and the great majority of investors 
in its bonds and notes are at the mercy of the few who are 
in control. There are plenty of examples in American 
railroad history where the man or men in control have not 
only exercised the power which they have, but have con- 
scientiously and disinterestedly lived up to the full respon- 
sibility which rests on them under the American system. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe are the first two companies that come to mind; 
they are not, of course, alone, but there are altogether too 
many of the other kind of companies. 

In the first place, ought not a banking house which sells 
an issue of bonds or notes to its customers, take the respon- 
sibility of protecting these customers’ interests more seriously 
than most banking houses do now? It is not enough that 
a member of a banking house which is financing a road, hold 
the title of director and be present to render the dignity of 
his presence and his vote to the plans of the controlling 
interest. There should be some one continuously watching 
the detailed operations of the road in the interests of stock- 
holders, other than the controlling interests, and in the in- 
terests of bond and note holders. There are, of course, a 
great number of difficulties in the way of devising any prac- 
tical plan by which this could be put into effect. In govern- 
ment, the two party system is supposed to provide the neces- 
sary check. There have been temporary two-party systems 
in railroad directorates. There are two parties now strug- 
gling for supremacy in the Rock Island directorate, but in 
railroad directorates this does not last long. One or other 
party gets the upper hand, gets control of the machinery 
necessary to completely eliminate the other faction, and we 
have again irresponsible—in the sense of being responfibe 
only to themselves—controlling interests. 

The great difficulty lies in the fact that were the interests 
of investors to be aroused temporarily to a realization of 
their lack of protection, and were the holders of each class 
of securities to elect a competent representative to watch the 
detailed operations of the management and of the controlling 
interests, to the end that the great majority of security 
holders would be protected, the men so elected would in a 
very short time be held responsible, at least until disaster 
occurred, only by their own sense of duty. Sustained interest 
on the part of investors is almost more than can be hoped 
for. 

At first glance this seems a problem primarily of concern 
to the bankers, but as a matter of fact it is of vital concern 
to railroad men who believe that railroads should continue 
to be privately managed and privately financed. If the 
bankers, or some of them, should refuse to assume the 
responsibility of refinancing maturing obligations and of 
raising new capital necessary for development to meet the 
growing needs of the country, it will be railroad executives 
who will suffer along with the security holders, whose repre- 
sentative they ought to be. It is a subject which deserves 
the consideration of such bodies as the Executives’ Advisory 
Committee and the Railroads’ War Board. 





SPENDING MONEY IN LEAN YEARS 


ON another page of this issue an account is given of one 

of the most extensive grade revision and double track 
projects undertaken in recent years. It is worthy of notice 
that this work of the Southern between Washington and 
Atlanta had its inception and saw considerable progress 
during the early months of the great war, a time when this 
country was suffering a serious financial depression. The 
undertaking has been continued during the period of war 
prosperity and into the time of our own participation in the 
world conflict. Consequently the officers of the Southern 
have had an excellent opportunity to observe the marked 
difference between the cost of construction as carried on in 
slack times and the cost of work done during periods of 
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high prices, and have thus been afforded ample proof of 
the wisdom of the policy they pursued in undertaking the 
improvement during a time of tight money. 

This policy is in marked contrast to that followed by not 
a few American railways, many of which have enjoyed much 
better financial credit than the Southern. Some roads un- 
dertake work when traffic is heavy, and when as a rule both 
material and labor are scarce and the construction will suffer 
the maximum interruption from the traffic. These same 
roads are also usually the first to order a severe retrench- 
ment at the first sign of a decrease in earnings with the re- 
sult that the completion of improvements which already rep- 
resent investments on a large scale is delayed for many 
months with a consequent loss of interest. The Southern, 
on the other hand, had the courage to start an important 
project when its earnings were at low ebb, but it has profiited 
handsomely from this course since the capitalization of large 
parts of the improvements is materially less than it would 
have been had its officers required the moral support of the 
heavy earnings of 1916 before proceeding with the work. 


RAILROAD RATES AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
HE outstanding point in the testimony given by the presi- 
dents of the large eastern railways in the rate advance 
case at Washington last Monday is the need for larger earn- 
ings with which to maintain the physical properties of the 
roads. Thus far they have been able to move the commercial 
and military traffic in spite of its enormous increase, but with 
present rates they have not enough revenues to get the labor 
and materials necessary to keep the properties up physically. 
If they are allowed to deteriorate much more they will be- 
come incapable, not merely of handling a still larger traffic, 
but even of handling a traffic as large as the present. This 
general thought permeated what was said by all the wit- 
nésses for the railways. By none was it more frankly and 
emphatically expressed than by President Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, who is also chairman of the government’s 
Advisory Commission on National Defense. 

The Railway Age Gazette was, we believe, among the 
first to point out that, difficult as was the problem of han- 
dling all the commercial and military traffic, the problem 
of adequately maintaining the railways was becoming even 
more difficult and serious. Of course, in the long run, 
the two problems merge into each other. If the railways 
are not adequately maintained, they will go to pieces phys- 
ically and if that occurs they will soon get so they cannot 
handle an abnormal traffic or even a normal traffic. 

The question of the regulation of rates has ceased to be 
merely an economic question. It has become a problem of 
national defense. The government is now regulating the 
prices of many commodities—of steel, of coal, of wheat, and 
so on. In regulating them it recognizes the fact that prices 
must not be made so low as to hamper production. Every 
price that has been fixed is much higher than the average 
price of the same commodity in the years before the war. 
In all industries the cost of labor and materials has ad- 
vanced; and the government has recognized the fact that 
if its prices are not fixed high enough to cover these in- 
creased costs, and at the same time afford a reasonable profit, 
the maintenance and increase of production, which are vital- 
ly necessary for the successful prosecution of the war, will 
not be secured. 

There is one fundamental difference between the situa- 
tion of other industries and that of the railways. While in 
other industries great increases in prices have occurred, in 
the railway industry the average rates received are little, if 
any, higher than they were before the war in Europe com- 
menced. The railways, however, have been subjected to in- 
creases in the cost of labor and materials as great as those 
which other industries have had to meet. Important as it 
is that the prices of steel and coal and wheat should be so 
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fixed as not to discourage the production of these commod- 
ities, it is even more important that railway rates should be 
so fixed as not to restrict the production of transportation. 
The manufacture of steel in increased quantities is abso 
lutely dependent upon the ability of the railways to trans 
port from the mines to the factories the coal and the or 
which must be used in making steel. The farmer may tem- 
porarily enlarge his production of wheat without adequat 
transportation facilities; but when the time comes that th 
railways are unable to move his crops he will be effectual] 
debarred from maintaining his production, and the consum 
er will be cut off from the increased crops which he has 
produced. 

The statistics show that there has been a large advanc 
in the expenditures of the railways during the present year 
for the maintenance of equipment and maintenance of way, 
but this advance does not represent an increase in the use 
of labor and materials. It is due entirely to the fact that 
labor and materials cost more. The amount of labor and 
materials actually used has declined. Furthermore, for 
about two years, and especially during the present year, the 
railways have been moving a vastlv increased business with 
almost no additional facilities. The old rails, the old cars 
and locomotives are wearing out. A certain part of them 
must be replaced every year if the total available equipment 
is not to decline. The money for maintenance and for re- 
placements must come from earnings. 

The situation of the eastern carriers as described by their 
presidents is anything but encouraging. During the nine 
months ending on October 1, as compared with the same 
months of 1916, the earnings of 38 of these lines increased 
$124,000,000, while their operating expenses advanced 
$169,500,000, and in consequence net operating income de- 
clined $57,300,000. This decline in net is continuing and 
becoming larger. Months ago it was foreseen that it was 
only a matter of time until the western and southern lines 
also would begin to show losses in net return; and recently 
what was then foreseen has begun to occur. The effect of 
the course of events on railroad credit and upon the value 
of railroad securities has been very serious. It is estimated 
that the total depreciation in the market value of railroad 
stocks and bonds since America was drawn into the war has 
been $3,000,000,000. 

In almost every other leading country conditions created 
by the war have rendered it necessary to make substantial 
advances in railway rates. The railways of the United 
States have been granted some advances, but they are wholly 
insufficient. Since the railway question has become a ques- 
tion of national defense it should be dealt with accordingly. 
The fact that it is in the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission does not alter its character. 


NEW BOOKS 


Poor's (Intermediate) Manual of Railroads, 1917. Published by Poor’s Man 
ual Company, 80 Lafayette Street, New York. Price, $7.50. 

This intermediate manual supplements the regular fiftieth 
annual number, which was published about six months 
ago, by giving reports for all of the principal railroads 
for the year or for the six months ended December 31, 
1916. This, of course, is to conform with the change in 
practice prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
making the period for reporting to the commission thie 
calendar year instead of the fiscal year ending June 30 
The majority of railroads have changed their period 
making reports to stockholders to correspond with the In 
terstate Commerce Commission’s requirements. Some 
however, have not. Poor’s gives income account, balan 
sheet, operating statistics, etc., for those that did not chan 
their period for reporting to stockholders as well as for th 
that did. As a link between the fiftieth annual number 

the next annual the intermediate manual is a necessity. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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WOODING’S AUTOMATIC STOP 


New York City. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Your article on ““Wooding’s Automatic Train Stop” in the 
issue of September 17, composed largely of selections taken 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission’s report, with the 
brief comment that three pages of the report are devoted to 
a discussion of failures, cannot help creating an erroneous 
opinion. * * * Contrary to the impression caused by the 
statement that three pages are devoted to discussion of 
failures, there was not demonstrated a single instance in 
which the train was not fully protected by the automatic 
train stop, during the test. Hence, in the true sense, there 
was not a single failure to be discussed. 

There were eleven irregular operations, principally of the 
permissive control mechanism, called failures, that were 
easily overcome, but not one of which prevented the auto- 
matic train-stop appliance from protecting the train in case 
of danger. 

Six were caused by a partial separation of a break in a 
faulty construction and installation, that permitted the ob- 
server by an act to pass the train at a higher speed than in- 
tended; but even under this extreme adverse condition it 
would require the engineer in actual operation to recognize 
the danger signal, and act, or the brakes would be applied 
and the train stopped in safety. One was caused by a loose 
connection or ground on the engine. One by the U-blade 
opening the line wire circuit breaker at ramp S-56; two by 
the signal maintainer cutting off the battery. These four 
caused a brake application not intended. The eleventh and 
last was a break-down-test, in which the appliance clearly 
demonstrated that it was active and ready to fully protect 
both the appliance and the train as designed; but it was pur- 
posely held from doing so. 

The causes for all the irregularities that occurred were 
easily overcome as soon as demonstrated, and they would not 
have appeared in the Commission’s report had time per- 
mitted an opportunity to test out the new parts in advance. 

The contacts operated perfectly throughout one of the 
severest sleet storms of this climate; and also when water 
was poured on them in zero-weather, producing conditions 
considered the most difficult to be overcome. 

The permissive control (not speed control) did all that 
was required or is of advantage in such an appliance (see 
paragraph 2, page 18, of the Commission’s report). It 
demonstrated that an engineer, to be sure of getting by with 
his train, must reduce its speed two miles an hour below 
that for which the appliance is set. The meagerness of the 
data on which a positive opinion was withheld was due en- 
tirely to the fact that the installation was on a fast passenger 
train and longer time could not be had; and not to any fault 
of the device. 

This appliance has demonstrated that it provides the pro- 
tection now required; the protection not now afforded by the 
highest training of the employees and the latest approved 
signaling system and equipment. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission says that it can, no doubt, be developed to meet 
the needs of any railroad. The mechanical parts are so few 
and uncomplicated that the most critical expert will approve 
of them. In addition, this appliance will enable the rail- 
Toids to safely increase traffic from 10 to 25 per cent on 
heavily congested roads. 

B. F. Wooptnc. 

-' The reader will note that the issue is simply a question 
as to the meaning of the word “failure.” The Interstate 
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Commerce Commission’s inspector, following the practice of 
signal engineers generally, uses this word to designate any 
operation, or any absence of operation, wherein the appara- 
tus does not accomplish exactly what it is intended to accom- 
plish; whereas Mr. Wooding uses the word only in cases 
where the movement, or the failure to move, immediately in- 
volves a dangerous condition. If a train-stop apparatus al- 
lows a train to pass, when it ought to cause an application 
of the brakes, that is a failure to which everybody applies 
the same name; but if the apparatus stops a train when 
the road ahead is clear, and no stop is necessary, the term 
“non-dangerous failure’? is commonly used. In that case, 
the only direct disturbance is a delay to the train. But a 
delay may cause much inconvenience. With long and heavy 
trains unnecessary stops are the béte moire of railroad men, 
because of the frequency with which drawbars are broken or 
damaged, in making the start, after the stop. These break- 
ages may be due in large measure to the bad tempers of the 
enginemen, who, when they are irritated by a delay which 
they deem unnecessary, handle the throttle with less caution 
than at other times; but the thing that is supposed to have 
caused the stop is saddled with the blame, nevertheless. 
Again, the signal engineer must reduce the number of un- 
necessary stops to the lowest possible degree for the reason 
that all enginemen are entitled to feel, constantly, the most 
complete confidence in the reliability of every apparatus or 
appliance which may affect the safety of their trains. If 
there are many unnecessary stops, the men’s confidence in 
the perfection of the apparatus is weakened; and the ambi- 
tious signal engineer very naturally, therefore, classes as a 
failure anything which causes those stops, and which, in so 
doing, impairs his reputation.—Eprror. | 


ADVANTAGES OF TABLE D’HOTE SYSTEM FOR 
DINING CARS 
Cuicaco. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

While our railroads have accomplished what was thought 
impossible in successfully transporting troops, government 
freight, etc., without disorganizing the passenger service, 
very little or nothing has been done toward remedying the 
waste in railway dining car service. 

Your editorial of May 25 discussing this subject, advocat- 
ing radical changes and suggesting that we do away with 
“the almost criminal a la carte system so generally in vogue 
in this country,” was splendid, and it is a pity that it was 
not followed by more articles on the same lines. Worse still, 
the only follow-up was the publication of a letter from “the 
passenger traffic manager of a large railway system,” in 
your issue of July 13, who condemned the editorial in 
question. 

I have been watching every issue of the Railway Age 
Gazette since, hoping to find that some real, experienced rail- 
way officer (a practical dining car superintendent, for ex- 
ample) would take up the matter and show how well vou 
had hit the nail on the head with your first editorial. ~ 

Believing that the present cry for conservation of food 
should be seriously considered, and believing that it is 
imperative that we should realize the importance of such 
saving, I, a small cog in the dining car service, take the 
liberty of calling your attention to this, hoping that you will 
take up and continue the fight along the lines suggested in 
your editorial of May 25. 

With all due respect to “the passenger traffic manager,” 
who wrote the letter above mentioned, I beg to differ with 
his views. Why should a passenger traffic manager be con- 
sidered an authority on such a question? Unfortunately 


this has been done for years, and it is the very reason why 
“there is no part of our railway service which needs drastic 
reformation more than our dining car service.” 

The idea that the table d’hote plan is more wasteful than 
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our present a la carte is wrong. It is based on results from 
the table d’hote system used years ago, and not on the 
modern way of serving table d’hote. The passenger traffic 
manager in question, makes the following charges against 
this system: Ist. It requires the preparation in advance of 
a lot of food, much of which is not used. 2d. It permits the 
passenger to order many things not wanted. 3d. It allows 
the waiter to bring food not ordered. 

None of those charges can be proved correct, nowadays, 
because: 1st. With competent dining car conductors and 
chefs, there is no reason why there should be any food pre- 
pared in advance and not used; there is always use for every 
bit of food, if you know how. 2d. By giving the passenger 
the right to order soup, for example, with choice of one meat 
or fish, two vegetables, one dessert and drink; and by request- 
ing the passenger to write the order on a check, as it is done 
to-day with the a la carte system, the passenger will only 
order what is wanted. 3d. When every order is written on 
a check, checks are required to get orders out of the kitchen, 
and the taking of verbal orders is absolutely forbidden; 
waiters will not be able to bring food not ordered. 

The reason why the old table d’hote system has been 
condemned, was not because of the system itself, but of the 
abuses practiced in those days. Menus were too elaborate, 
with from two to four or five relishes, two or three soups, two 
kinds of fish, half a dozen entrees, a roast or two, punch, a 
game, salad, all kinds of pastry, ice cream, hot or frozen 
pudding, cheese, fruits, etc. On top of all this passengers 
had the right to order any or all the items on the menu, 
Orders in those days were taken verbally, and I well re- 
member how they were given. A passenger would mention 
the one or two articles which most appealed to his taste, at 
the same time telling the waiter to bring him anything else 
that looked good. No wonder the waiters would bring every- 
thing, from soup to nuts. First of all by so doing the waiter 
thought that he would get a larger tip, and again it was the 
easiest way to do his work, for it made it unnecessary for him 
to try to remember the different orders for different passen- 
gers. 

A private office and not the press would be .the proper 
place to give other very important facts and figures which 
prove that a properly conducted table d’hote system will save 
enormous quantities of food, man power and money to both 
the railroad companies and the traveling public. H. F. 


LOCOMOTIVES NOT DOING THEIR SHARE 


New Yorx. 
To THE EpITor OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

“How long can the railways continue to augment their 
efficiency enough to meet the demands upon them?” The 
Railway Age Gazette asks this question in the September 
21 issue in an editorial headed “Railway Operating Effi- 
ciency in June” and giving the operating statistics for June 
of this year compared with June, 1916. 

The question of how much our railways are going to be 
able to expand their transportation producing power has 
ceased to become of interest to railway men only. It has 
become national—even international in scope. 

The first of the three tables quoted give a comparison of 
the revenue tons per mile of line. The average miles moved 
per day by a car is 29.1, having increased from 27.3. These 
figures, while they show a creditable improvement, also show 
that line mileage has not reached the point of saturation. 
Some roads go far beyond this figure. The Illinois Central, 
for instance, has been able to boost its average car miles 
per day to 43.36. Vice-President Kettle in a recently pub- 
lished interview commenting on the Illinois Central June 
figures said, “If business keeps up, and it is keeping up, 
we hope to do still better. We keep everything rolling. 
That is the trick.” 
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Having established the fact that line mileage will be able 
to handle all the traffic our present locomotive and car 
equipment can be made to produce we must look to the 
cars and locomotives for an answer to the question of “How 
long can the railroads augment their efficiency to meet the 
demands made upon them?” 

Under the remaining two headings the percentages given 
are as follows: 

REVENUE Ton Mires Per FreicHt LocoMorTive 


os. Zee 
Per cent increase June, 1917, over June, 1916, 21.0 17.4 


REvENUE Ton Mites Per Freicgut Car 


U. S. 
Per cent increase June, 1917, over June, 1916 19.6 


South. 
15.6 


West, 
29.9 


East. 
15.9 


West. 
26.6 


South. 
17.5 


The striking and significant thing about these percentages 
is the similarity of the increases of revenue freight locomo- 
tive ton miles and revenue freight car ton miles. Assume an 
average freight locomotive hauling 2,000 tons. It is fair 
to assume that 1,000 tons is revenue freight, the other 1,000 
tons being the weight of the train. By increasing car load- 
ing 20 per cent our average train becomes 1,200 tons of 
revenue freight and 800 tons of train. We have more 
freight and in fewer cars and therefore an easier hauling 
train. A shorter heavier train is always easier to handle as 
is evidenced by the adjustment factor which has become 
standard practise. 

With this in mind and again examining the percentages of 
increases it is apparent that pretty much all of the increase 
in revenue freight hauled has been obtained by heavier car 
loading and very little, if any, by heavier engine loading. 
The 27.9 tons does not measure the heaviest average car 
load that can be obtained, but it is three-quarters of the 
average capacity and further increases will be gained with 
increasing difficulty. Over and above this remains the, as 
yet untouched, increase from heavier engine loading. 

To quote an operating man in a recent issue of the Rail- 
way Age Gazette. “Most engine ratings are made by the 
mechanical department, and the result is that our engines 
are under rated. While we make a good showing in engine 
efficiency we are losing in train load as against what our 
engines can actually handle.” 

During the last ten years average tractive effort of freight 
locomotives has increased 27 per cent because of the addi- 
tion of modern heavy power. Revenue tons hauled per pound 
of tractive power have not kept pace with this increase. 
One authority has said that “during the last five years the 
economy and capacity of our locomotives have been more 
than doubled.” This means that there is available hauling 
capacity beyond the figures expressed in the theoretical term 
“tractive power.” 

There is ground, therefore, to answer the Gazette’s’ ques- 
tion in the most optimistic frame of mind. Who will be the 
leader in securing heavier engine rating? 


OPERATOR. 


A SOLUTION FOR THE UPPER BERTH 
QUESTION 


To THE EpIToR OF THE RAtILwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

I wish to make the following suggestion in regard to “The 
Vital Objection to Upper Berths.” It appears that your 
contributors (and I agree with them) consider the greatest 
objection to upper berths the lighting system. It would not 
be practical to extinguish all lights, save berth lights, during 
the night, on account of the dangers in walking through 
sleeping cars in complete darkness, but I believe that the 
Pullman company could rewire their cars to provide also 
for floor lights, say one in front of every other berth (or 
section). I have noticed that the floor lighting system 
works very well in some good moving picture theatres, and 
it may solve the problem on sleeping cars. Bm. F. 








































gestions for a New System 


HE three judges in the contest which the Railway Age 
Gazette conducted for the best papers discussing the 
reconsignment privilege, were W. C. Loree, formerly 

general manager of Baltimore & Ohio, R. S. French, general 
manager and secretary of the National League of Commis- 
sion Merchants of the United States and Nat Duke, assist- 
ant freight traffic manager of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. In awarding the first prize of $50 to H. G. Mun- 
holland and the second prize of $25 to S. Wherry, the judges 
said in part: 

We have read carefully, with a great deal of interest, the 
papers on the reconsignment privilege submitted to us, feel- 
ing as we do that the subject is one of importance both to 
the public and to the railroads, and after mature considera- 
tion place them in the following order of merit: 

1. Paper by H. C. Munholland, assistant manager, 
Pacific Car Demurage Bureau. 

This paper is well written and in a convincing manner. 
The writer is fair to both the railroads and the shippers and 
his conclusions are reinforced by reliable statistical informa- 
tion. The following points are brought out in this paper: 

' (a) The privilege is of value to shippers, and when not 
abused or used for speculative purposes does not unduly 
delay the movement of cars. 

(b) Promotes business of brokers with little or no capital 
to peddle cars from place to place in the hope of effecting 
a profitable sale, thereby tying up cars that would be of 
service in legitimate business. 

(c) Promotes use of cars for storage purposes, thereby 
increasing the car shortage, detrimental to the interests of 
both the railroads and the public. 

(d) Undue number of diversions permitted. 

(e) Failure of the carriers to present a good case backed 
up by sufficient statistical information. 

(f) Suggestions to remedy abuses of the privilege. 

2. Paper by S. W. Wherry, assistant yardmaster, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

This paper is also well written from the standpoint of 
the operating department of a railroad and explains very 
fully the delays to cars, due to diversion, and to the flow 
of traffic, on account of occasional adverse movements because 
of a car requiring diversion having passed the receiving yard. 

The costs given would appear somewhat high, but these 
costs apply only to the yard referred to, which evidently 
handles largely dead freight, such as coal, lumber, etc., and 
the percentage of perishable is small. Probably the percent- 
age of diversion of perishable freight is also small in this 
yard, as compared with other yards where the average delay 
is much less. 

The other papers submitted we have arranged in accord- 
ance with the standing, which, in our judgment, is proper, 
after taking into consideration the elements of doubt con- 
tained in several of them, and the absence of data sup- 
porting the conclusions. These papers, however, all have 
merit and give evidence of careful consideration of the 
subject. 


RECONSIGNMENT OR DIVERSION PRIVILEGES 


By R. C. Munholland 
Assistant Manager, Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau 


The term “reconsignments” is often misunderstood. And, 
-ierefore, I will not confine my remarks to “reconsignments” 
one. When cars are reconsigned, diverted, reshipped, 


First Prize in Reconsignment Privilege Contest 


Present Abuse of the Privilege and Reason Therefor. 


Sug- 
Based on Sound Principles 


held for orders to switch to connection, stopped in transit, 
or set on hold tracks at destination and there held for dis- 
position, the general purpose of one or all, is the same; that 
is, regular and through movement of car is retarded. 

This leads to the question—are such privileges necessary? 
My answer is, generally, no, for if a shipper conducts his 
business properly, when a car is shipped all arrangements 
for final disposition and delivery should be arranged for, 
prior to loading and billing, but to be broad and liberal, if 
absolutely necessary to invoke any privilege, why should 
such shippers not pay a proper compensation to the railroads 
for such service? 

The plan of allowing diversion or reconsignment on a 
through rate was no doubt started, originally, to build up 
certain classes of trade, and for wider distribution to take 
care of fluctuating conditions. Of late years the practice 
has grown to such an alarming extent that many brokers of 
more than the famous 57 varieties have sprung up, whose 
investment consists mainly of desk room or an office, and 
who use the carriers’ cars for warehouses and display rooms, 
as they have none of their own, peddle cars from one place 
to another, or sell and resell to others. It is this class of 
patrons who have put the kibosh, so to speak, on the whole 
works. 

It can be readily understood, upon reflection, that these 
brokers cut into the carriers’ profits, as the service is gen- 
erally free. The regrettable feature, however, is the unde- 
niable fact that patrons who do not avail themselves of, or 
abuse the privilege, must stand a certain portion of the 
expenses incurred by the other fellow, and far worse is the 
fact that other shippers are denied cars to load, caused by 
the cars being tied up under load, and train service and 
yard work is handicapped, which causes a large loss to 
every one concerned; to repeat, the good patron is the sufferer. 

From the standpoint of the consumer, he is the ultimate 
loser, as eventually the man or company who eats or uses 
the commodity peddled from one place to another—each one 
taking a part in the transaction making a profit—foots the 
bill, therefore, as usual, the public pays for a service which 
actually could, to a very large extent, be done away with or 
at least curtailed. It is not an uncommon practice for ship- 
ments to change hands from four to eight times before being 
actually sold and distributed. 

In report of the Interstate Commerce Commission No. 


. 3289, Detroit Traffic Association vs. Lake Shore & Michigan 


Southern, the remarks of commissioner on diversion privi- 
leges are in part as follows: 

“There is an ever-present temptation before the shipper, 
however, to convert the reconsignment privilege into a means 
of indefinite storage. So long as the demurrage fees are paid, 
the consignee regards it as his right to delay reconsignment 
as long as he pleases. The privileges of reconsignment prop- 
early carry no such right. Not a little consideration has been 
given to the question of unnecessary detention and its relation 
to the shortage of cars that work such a hardship upon the 
shipping community generally.” 

The above goes to show the commission is alive to the fact 
that many parties simply use reconsignment privileges to the 
disadvantage of the general shipping public. 

The railroads, so far, have failed to convince the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, because of their failure to agree 
on any definite plan, or to show whether diversions are a 
good or a bad thing. Before action can be taken to bring 
this matter to a successful conclusion, the railroads must 
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get together, decide on one thing and back it up with actual 
figures. 

Under present diversion and reconsignment rules in Cal- 
ifornia an unlimited number of diversions are permitted and 
no diversion charge is made on fresh fruits, fresh vegetables 
(including potatoes and onions) live stock and whole grain 
or seed. These are the very commodities, particularly 
potatoes, onions and grain, on which the diversion privileges 
are so very greatly abused. It is our understanding that 
tariffs of eastern lines are about the same, some commodities 
exempt from diversion charge and generally no limit on the 
number of diversions. 

To enlighten others and awaken those who are champions 
of réconsignment and diversion privileges to delay and cost 
of same, I have compiled exhibits which were used in a 
recent case decided in favor of the carrier. In compiling 
figures in these exhibits, we used agents’ regular reports, and 
drew off detained movement of each car involved; therefore, 
the figures are authentic. Costs are all taken from actual 
statistics compiled, and while estimation may be a trifle far- 
fetched, they can be relied upon as being correct at the time 
they were compiled. Exhibits are for a period of one month, 
October, 1915, with recapitulation for the same month, 
October, 1916, for comparison. Detention all accrued in the 
state of California on trans-continental lines. 

Exhibit A shows cars of potatoes and onions, reconsigned 
or diverted by shippers, and cars and days held, also net 
demurrage. Note particularly abuse to equipment by shipper 
No. 1 in comparison with others. No. 1 handled 27.20 per 
cent of all cars; diverted 45.08 per cent; delayed 50.49 per 
cent, and demurrage paid was on 50 per cent of the total. 
The statement reflects how much more some shippers avail 
themselves of free service than others. The detention on 


potatoes and onions is far greater than any other commodity 


in California. Note that 1,636 cars were shipped; 721 were 
reconsigned or diverted and were delayed a total of 1,214 
days, for which the carrier’s only revenue was $345 de- 
murrage; also $654 demurrage for delay in unloading, total 
$999, for which the consumer eventually paid, in order to 
eat his daily rations of “spuds.” 

Exhibit B shows detention by various commodities, such 
as potatoes, onions, hay, straw, wheat, grain, vegetables, fruit, 
lumber, automobiles, oils and gasoline; total 4011 cars de- 
layed 4948 days, with only $1,123 demurrage, or 28 cents 
per car, 23 cents per day, or hardly enough to pay for grease 
on the journals. 

Exhibit C shows detention by various commodities, ex- 
clusive of potatoes and onions, on cars held on “hold tracks” 
at destination for further orders. ‘Total cars held 3103, for 
3954 days, with only $606 demurrage, or 19 cents per car, 
15 cents per day, or about pay for telephone service. 

Exhibit D shows same as above, except that totals for 
delay at terminals of San Francisco and Los Angeles are 
shown, which indicates that only about 50 per cent of the 
delay occurred at large cities. 

Exhibit E shows grand recapitulation of delay to all cars 
held for reconsignment, diversions, and others to move from 
hold track: the total reaching the amazing figure—for one 
month—of 7114 cars delayed 8902 days, with $1,729 de- 
murrage, or 24 cents per car, 19 cents per day. 

Exhibit F is the same as Exhibit E, except that it is 
for October, 1916. Total 6387 cars delayed 8741 days, with 
$2,388 demurrage, or 36 cents per car, 27 cents per day; 
note increase caused by introduction of new system of 
records. 

Exhibit G shows routing necessary in handling “a case of 
slowed up movement”: Letters 3, wires 7, telephone 1; total, 
11 communications. This exhibit can be taken as an aver- 
age example of work performed by carriers in carrying out 
wishes of patrons to avoid demurrage at final destination. 

Exhibit H—Shows how cars are slowed up in transit to 
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accommodate patrons, and sérvicé aiid delay ‘caused thereby ; 
To-wit, for two months, 30 cars, 236 telegrams sent; average, 
8 per car; total communications, over 10 per car; average 
delay per car, 12 days. For period of two months, 96 cars 
potatoes, diverted 225 times; average 2 1-3 times per car; 
total messages, 376; average 4 per cent; average delay per 
car, 14 days. Shippers admitted they held up cars to avoid 
“breaking the market.”’ 

Exhibit I covers four trans-continental lines and one private 
car line, in the comparatively short period of three weeks; 
number of cars diverted, 193; number of times diverted, 
451; number of diversion messages, 962; cost at Western 
Union rates, $957.97; average, $4.96 per car; average num- 
ber of messages per car, 5; average diversion per car, 2.34. 

Exhibit J shows total of 64,678 cars diverted in one year; 
61,956, or 95.79 per cent free of cost, and only 2,722, or 
04.21 per cent were charged for; 2,059 cars were diverted 
two to five times, and 26,714 messages were necessary to com- 
plete transaction. Had a charge of $2 been made on “free 
cars” the carriers would have collected $123,912. 

In the foregoing exhibits no segregation was made between 
state and interstate traffic, but the latter composed about 85 
per cent of the whole. To illustrate the cost to the railroads 
of these privileges, I would cite the following: 

If commercial wires were used, for example, in October, 
1915, on 4,011 cars held for diversion at an average cost of 
$4.96 per car, it would amount to $19,894.56. 

There are only a comparatively few paid diversions, but 
assuming all of these 4,011 cars would have been subject to 
a diversion charge of $2, the sum of $8,022 would have been 
collected. 

A charge is made of $2.50 for ordinary switching of a 
car, and as a diversion entails two switchings and consider 
able extra switching in picking out cars after forwarding 
instructions are received, we think it only fair to show extra 
switching of these 4,011 cars on a basis of $2.50 for setting 
out and $2.50 for picking up each car again, or a total of 
$5 per car, which amounts to $20,055. 

Since the average earnings of a car per day on our last 
analysis in this territory was $5.68 for all cars in com- 
mercial service, loss of 4,968. car days is equivalent to 
$28,104.64. 

The grand total of figures shown above is $76,076.20 
for the month of October, 1915—only one month. If the 
same ratio would hold good for the entire year, the figures 
would reach the amazing total of $912,914. 

We have not included in these figures the operating ex 
penses caused by shipments being back-hauled. To illus 
trate, we had a short time ago 15 cars for one firm in 
period of 20 days, that were backhauled 11,250 miles, for 
which the carrier received no additional revenue. 

In view of the foregoing and of the fact that the number of 
reconsignments and diversions are only a fraction of the total 
in the United States, the cost of this extra and, nearly always 
free service is so alarming, that if figures were availabl 
drastic action would be taken immediately to stop up thes¢ 
leaks and loopholes, which now permit a Chinaman with 
load of wash to pass through without even touching the sides 

Assuming that it is necessary to clean house and make this 
service (which is no longer an infant and has become of 
age) to stand its own cost and cut out this large contributo! 
to car shortages, congestion of terminals, delay to cars, burden 
in use of wires, clerical labor, etc., the question is—how 1s 
it to be done? 

First: Statistics must be obtained showing conditions ove" 
a period of time to substantiate the fact that curtailment 
vital and necessary, otherwise the commissions will not sit 
up and take notice. Data should be compiled along lines 
shown in the exhibits appended hereto, or in better fashion. 
also a record should be kept of messages, tracers, time anc 
cost in handling, cost of extra switching, delay to train: 
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cars, damage and claims paid through errors, and in brief 
all expenses of any sort incurred by any department, sub- 
stantiated by detailed records, as far as possible, together 
with an estimate of delay and damage caused to other patrons. 

Second: The railroads must decide and agree among 
themselves, using the data obtained as basis, that diversion 
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teen years’ experience, eleven years of which covered watch- 
ing of operations on many railroads daily, and while they 
may not be precisely what the railroads want, and I have 
not taken space or time to substantiate them, I believe they 
will at least be food for thought and later action. It should 
be borne .in mind that while figures for charges may seem 








EXHIBIT “A” 


STATEMENT oF Cars, BY SHIPPERS, SHOWING ALL Cars oF PoTATOES AND Onions Divertep oR RECONSIGNED ON THREE TRANS-CoNTINENTAL LINES IN 
CALIFORNIA During Monta or Octoser, 1915. 








Total Cars diverted 

cars cr HX ~ 
handled Once Twice 3times 4andover Total 
Shipper No. 1 445 177 122 20 6 325 
No. 2 157 88 14 9 1 112 
No. 3 93 29 3 0 0 32 
No. 4 91 22 2 0 0 24 
No. 5 69 21 6 1 0 28 
No. 6 60 4 2 0 0 6 
No. 7 59 0 0 0 0 oO 
No. 8 58 31 7 0 0 28 
No. 9 43 18 3 3 0 24 
No. 10 38 10 0 0 0 10 
No. 11 32 12 1 0 0 13 
No. 12 24 8 0 0 0 8 
No. 13 23 0 0 0 0 0 
No. 14 16 6 0 0 0 6 
No. 15 15 0 0 0 0 0 
No. 16 15 2 0 0 0 2 
No. 17 15 7 2 1 1 11 
No. 18 14 2 0 0 0 2 
No. 1° 14 14 0 0 0 14 
No. 20 13 11 0 0 0 11 
No. 21 13 0 0 0 0 0 
No. 22 10 5 0 0 0 5 
No. 23 10 0 0 0 0 0 
No. 24 9 3 0 tt) 0 3 
No. 25 7 0 0 0 0 0 
No. 26 7 2 1 0 0 3 
No. 27 6 5 0 0 0 5 
Ne. 28 5 0 0 0 0 0 
No. 29 5 3 0 0 0 3 
Various others 270 41 4 1 0 46 
Totals 1,636 511 167 35 8 721 


and reconsignment and reshipment, stop in transit and hold 
track detention, shall be restricted or done away with. 

Third: It would be my suggestion to cut out all free 
reconsignments, stop in transits, reshipments, when bulk is 
not broken, and make a charge of no less than $2 for each. 

Fourth: If orders were not received in ample time to 
allow continuous movement of car to assess charge of at 
least $2.50 for setting car out and $2.50 to pick it up again. 
If a backhaul is involved, the shipper should pay the local 
rate. 

Fifth: On cars ordered to hold tracks at destination for 
further orders, $1 should be charged for overhead cost and 
$2.50 for switching to and from hold track, or total of $3.50 
per car. 

Sixth: Tariff provisions should be so worded to prohibit 
an out of line haul without proper freight revenue for the 
service. 

Seventh: Tariff should be so constructed that the notice 
of arrival at point of stoppage or destination will constitute 
the notification, and free time under demurrage rules should 
he computed from the first 7 a. m. after the notice has been 
sent, in the manner previously agreed to by the shipper, and 
not from the time received through some distant railroad 
representative. 

Eighth: Tariffs should provide that cars will not be con- 
sidered released until forwarding instructions are actually 
received by the local agent holding the car for disposition 
ind not from time filed with distant railroad representative. 

Ninth: A committee of three or five well informed and 
efficient railroad men, who have full knowledge of the sub- 
ject, should be found so that if the matter is presented to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, this committee couid 

ct for all railroads. 

Tenth: The aid of American Railroad Association and 
Commission of Car Service, should be obtained to assist in 
‘he movement. 

These provisions, I believe, are necessary, from my nine- 





Demurra 

Total Cars delayed Total Total on a 

diver- — A——_——-—-.———~. days demurrage held for 

sions 1 day 2days 3days 4andover delayed charged diversion 
506 155 104 28 34 613 327 171 
147 83 11 12 4 158 aes 5 
35 25 5 ] 0 38 3 3 
26 7 12 2 2 48 48 36 
36 17 5 4 2 47 24 12 
8 2 1 1 2 16 6 6 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
35 11 10 1 1 39 9 6 
33 13 7 1 2 39 6 6 
10 6 + 0 0 14 0 0 
. 9 2 0 0 13 3 3 

8 v 0 0 6 ) 
0 0 a 0 0 0 ° 9 
6 6 0 0 0 6 3 0 
0 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 
2 1 1 0 0 3 0 0 
18 6 1 2 2 24 9 6 
2 0 1 0 0 2 0 0 
14 9 2 1 2 25 21 21 
11 6 4 0 0 14 3 3 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
5 5 0 0 0 5 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
3 3 0 0 0 3 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 : 
- 2 0 0 | 7 12 3 
5 3 0 0 2 11 3 3 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
3 U i ] 3 19 42 33 
52 32 9 4 0 62 84 18 
983 409 179 58 57 1,214 $654 $345 


excessive, it is not the purpose to obtain additional revenue, 

but to curb the practice and to make those enjoying the 

privilege pay its proper cost, taking everything into consid- 

eration, I venture to say the figures are not far astray. 
EXHIBIT “B” 

STATEMENT oF Cars, By CoMMopDITIEs, SHOWING ALL Cars or Various Com- 


MODITIES DIVERTED OR RECONSIGNED Durinc Montu or Octoser, 
1915, on THree TrRANS-CONTINENTAL LINES IN CALIFORNIA 


Dem. on 

my 4 Total cars 

Total days days held 

Pa cnrel Diver- 1 2 3 and de- for 

Once Twice Total sions day days days over lay R/C 

Spuds and onions 511 210 721 983 409 179 58 57 1,214 $345 

Hay and straw. 463 7 470 480 431 35 12 2 546 196 

Wheat and grain 464 54 518 582 356 74 37 18 687 66 

Vegts. and fruit 706 0 706 706 638 37 9 12 793 246 

LYUMDED cccccnss, 130 0 130 130 27 2 0 1 135 6 

Automobiles ... 49 0 49 49 41 5 1 2 62 36 

Oil and gaso.. 127 0 127 127 112 4 8 3 150 84 

Various .1,290 0 1,290 1,290 1,247 29 7 7 1,361 144 

Total ...,...3,740 271 4,011 4,347 3,361 365 132 102 4,948 $1,123 
EXHIBIT “C’’ 

STATEMENT OF ALL Cars, ry CoM™MopiTiEs, Hetp on Hotp Tracks at 


DESTINATION FOR FURTHER Disposition DurinGc Montu oF OcrToser, 


1915, on TRANS-CONTINENTAL LINES IN CALIFORNIA 
eS Demurrage 
Total Total on 
cars ; and days cars held 
held lday 2days 3days_ over delay for orders 
Wheat and grain... 832 647 150 28 7 1,062 $93 
lay and straw.... 229 191 23 2 13 324 123 
POD 555 vainsisie eine 56 47 4 0 3 80 24 
Lumber ........... 255 252 2 0 1 260 12 
Oil and gasolene... 181 180 0 0 1 184 12 
Vegetables and fruit 275 222 34 6 13 378 87 
Various others ....1,275 1,114 82 36 43 1,666 255 
Grand total...... 3,103 2,653 295 72 83 3,954 $606 
EXHIBIT “Db” 
For TERMINALS OF SAN FRANcIScCO AND Los ANGELES, CAL. 
San Francisco 568 392 84 32° 60 1,027 $291 
Los Angeles ...... 871 779 68 8 16 1,035 210 
eS Ee 1,439 1,171 152 40 76 2,062 + $501 
Total all other 
WEGNER Sacsaes 664 1,482 143 32 7 ~=1,892 105 
Grand total ..... 3,103 2,653 295 72 83 3,954 $606 
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EXHIBIT “E” 


Diversions or recon- 





signments .,....4,911 3,361- 365 132 102 4,948 $1,123 
8” eer 3,103 2,653 295 72 83 3,954 606 
Grand total ....7,114 6,014 660 204 185 8,902 $1,729 


EXHIBIT “F” 


Granp REcAPITULATION oF ALL Cars DiIvERTED OR RECONSIGNED AND Ho.tp 
Track DETENTION FOR MontHu oF OctTosBErR, 1916 


Diversions or recon- 








signments ..... 3,052 2,462 353 94 73 3,852 $1,320 
Hold tracks .......3,335 2,715 270 149 201 4,889 1,068 
Grand total ..... 6,387 5,177 623 243 274 ~=8,741 $2,388 


Exuisit “G” 


The following is a sample of many cases discovered in 
investigations, showing routine necessary to accomplish 
diversion : 

September 15—Letter from consignee at Los Angeles to 
diversion clerk, Los Angeles, on car consigned to Los Angeles. 
“Confirming phone advice—Stop U. P.-73,732 at Pomond.” 

September 15—Wire, diversion clerk to agent San Ber- 
nardino (division point). “Stop U. P.-73,732, forward to 
Pomona and advise.” 

September 15—Wire, diversion clerk to Agent Pomona. 
“Advise arrival of U. P.-73,732.” 

September 17.—Wire, agent San Bernardino to diversion 
clerk. “U. P.-73,732 stopped and forwarded to Pomona.” 

September 17.—Wire, agent Pomona to diversion clerk. 
“U. P.-73,732 has arrived.” 

September 18—Wire, agent Pomona to diversion clerk. 
“Give disposition of U. P.-73,732.” 

September 20—Letter of diversion clerk to consignee, con- 
firming ’phone request. “U. P.-73,732 at Pomona, please 
give disposition.” 

September 20.—Letter from consignee to diversion clerk 
confirming *phone advice. “Divert U. P.-73,732 Pomona 
to Los Angeles.” 

September 19.—Wire diversion clerk to agent, Pomona. 
“Forward U. P.-73,732 to Los Angeles.” 

September 19.—Wire, agent Pamona to diversion clerk. 
“U. P.-73,732 will go forward to Los Angeles.” 

*Phone advice was usually acted upon, the letters being 
in confirmation. 


Exursit “H” 


TWO EXAMPLES OF FLAGRANT ABUSE OF RECONSIGNMENT 
AND DIVERSION PRIVILEGES 


During two months there were stopped at San Bernardino 
by the East & West Railroad 30 cars consigned to Los Angeles, 
diverted to intermediate points, and finally to Los Angeles, 
which required the use of 236 telegrams, or an average of 8 
per car. Including telegrams, there were 321 communica- 
tions, or over 10 per car. Twenty-six of these cars were de- 
layed between San Bernardino and Los Angeles (a dis- 
tance of 60 miles, with a train schedule of less than 6 hours} 
on an average of 6 days; the average delay between arrival 
at San Bernardino and release at Los Angeles was 12 days 
per car. 

North & South Railroad diversion files from January 15 
to February 28, show 96 cars of potatoes originating at Cal- 
ifornia, diverted 225 times, an average of 2 1-3 times per 
car, total number of messages 376, or an average of 4 per car. 
All but four of these cars were finally unloaded at points in 
Southern California and were in transit on an average of 14 
days. 

The consignee frankly admitted that his object in 
stopping cars was to avoid “breaking the market” and to 
evade demurrage which would have probably accrued at 
the final destination had they been allowed to go through on 
schedule time. 
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EXHIBIT “I” 


STATEMENT SHOWING ABUSE OF FREE DIVERSION PRIVILEGES AND WHAT THE 


Cost Woutp Be Hap Messaces BEEN SENT BY WESTERN UNION 
INSTEAD OF RAILROAD WIRES 
No. Cost Average 

diversion at Average No. Average 
No. No. mes- estern cost of mes- No.o 

cars times sages Union per car at sages diversions 

Road diverted diverted sent rates W.U. rates percar percar 
Be GO ctteees 17 43 161 $213.71 $12.57 9.47 53 
Ric da We Ree 24 68 230 199.58 8.32 9.58 2.83 
*N.&S.R.R. ..100 245 170 152.36 1.52 1.70 2.45 
E.&W.R.R. .. 31 65 220 174.18 5.62 7.10 2.10 
eS ere» | 30 181 218.16 10.39 8.62 1.43 
193 481 962 $957.97 $4.96 5.00 2.34 


*The average is low, because the same message was used to divert more 
than one car. 

The above is a recapitulation of diversions by the four 
roads and one car line mentioned, and includes some of 
the most aggravated cases of abuse of the free diversion and 
free wire privileges, although it covers a comparatively short 
period. These cover diversion orders filed with offices in 
California alone, as we are unable at this time to secure 
information of the same character filed with offices in other 
states. 

Assuming that the North & South Railroad is a fair 
example of the number of messages per car in accomplishing 
diversion and that the minimum Western Union rate of 25 
cents per message had been imposed, this would represent 
the respectable sum of $24,254. 


EXHIBIT “J” 
FreEE AND Paip DIVERSIONS AND RECONSIGNMENTS—For ONE YEAR 


No. of Paid 
cars Free diversions 
Road diverted diversions at $2 Remarks 
N.W.R.R. ....20,640 19,488 ns ee 
a oe 20,475 20,475 None 2,059 cars diverted 2 to 5 times. 
N.&S.R.R 18,140 17,624 516 26,714 wires sent. 
E.& W.R.R. ... 3,457 3,003 Bere ae OP tasend eaae ews 
oy Sa 1,966 1,366 REESE re eee 
, ore. 64,678 61,956 2,722 


~ Note--Of the total number of cars diverted—64,678—there were 61,956, 
or 95.79 per cent, diverted free of cost, and but 2,722, or 4.21 per cent, 
on which a charge of $2 per car was imposed. 

Had a charge of $2 been imposed on each car the iota! 
would have been $129,356 instead of $5,444, or an increase 
of $123,912 for the year. 


GERMANY ENcourAGES WATERWAY TRAFFIc.—From 
August 1 a new railway charge has been introduced in 
Germany, apparently as a means of raking in more money— 
a charge of an additional 7 per cent on the cost of transport- 
ing all freight sent by rail, whether for long or short dis- 
tances. This 7 per cent must be paid by the shipper. More 
interesting is the fact that from July 1 last it was made 
compulsory to send certain categories of freight in Ger- 
many by water, whenever possible. (Germany has 9,375 
miles of navigable inland waterways.) Everything is being 
done besides to encourage the sending of freight by water, 
the newly introduced taxes on freight traffic having been re- 
moved, within certain limits, in the case of freight which 
is sent by water, but which it is not compulsory to send by 
this means. Certain classes of freight may in any case no 
longer by sent by rail from particular places on the Elbe, 
Oder and other rivers, but only by water, by a regular serv- 
ice of cargo steamers, running between Altona and a num- 
ber of other places, including Berlin, and between Berlin 
and other places. Moreover, surtaxes have been introduced 
on passenger tickets, amounting on a first-class ticket to 16 per 
cent, on a second-class ticket to 14 per cent, on a third-class 
ticket to 12 per cent and on a fourth-class ticket to 10 per 
cent, with an extra charge for baggage of 12 per cent on the 
ordinary cost of its conveyance. From this it may be in- 
ferred that the financial condition of German railways can- 
not be altogether brilliant—A correspondent in the Rail 
way Gazette, London. 
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Second Track Construction on Southern Railway 


Additional Facilities Provided to Meet 


' 


Traffic. 


the Requirements of Increased 
Improvement in 


Grades and Curves 


Trestle for 98 Ft. Fill Over 30 Ft. Arch at Walton Creek 

URING the last three years the Southern has underta- 
D ken the reconstruction of its main line and the con- 

struction of second track on 363 miles out of a total 
distance of 649 miles between Washington, D. C., and Atlan- 
ta, involving an expenditure of over $20,000,000. It is the 
most extensive program of this character undertaken in this 
country during the last few years and when the work now un- 
der contract is completed the Southern will have a double track 
road built to modern standards between these two points. 
Located as the Southern main line is, high up along the 
water sheds in the broken and in some places almost moun- 
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System 


tainous areas parallel with the Atlantic seaboard, the original 
line was one of heavy curvature and grades, 2 per cent 
groces being common. While the rapidly increasing traffic 
ma‘e the improvement of this line imperative, these physi- 
ca! characteristics made the work unusually expensive. 

“ie construction of second track on this line was first 
una. rtaken over 15 years ago, but from 1901 to 1914 only 
sm. :. sections were rebuilt each year. In June, 1914, funds 
’ made available for the more rapid prosecution of the 


e Washington-Atlanta Line in Relation to the Southern 





work and it has progressed rapidly since that date. Of 
the 649 miles, a second track has been built parallel to 
the original track on about 479 miles and a new double 
track line has been built in place of the old line on 170 
miles. In the revised line the maximum curvature is 6 deg., 
and this has been used in only a few instances, the sharpest 
curve generally being less than 4 deg. The grades have been 
reduced from a maximum of 2 per cent to 1 per cent in both 
directions except at those points where momentum or pusher 
grades have been installed. This revision of the grade line 
has enabled the rating for Mikado engines to be increased 
from 1,400 tons to 2,000 tons. The improvements have 
also included the rebuilding and enlargement of division 
terminals and the elimination of grade crossings where this 
has been physically practicable. On the new lines already 
completed nearly 100 crossings have been eliminated, involv- 
ing a very heavy total expenditure. The removal of these 
crossings will be described in detail in a second article. 
The construction of the second track has been carried on 
in sections, the most congested portions of the line being 
improved first and leaving single track districts between. 
The work has now progressed to the point where the double 
track line is in operation for the entire distance of 382 miles 
between Washington, D. C., and Charlotte, N. C., the 53 
miles between Spartanburg, S. C., and Central, S. C., and 
the 78 miles between Cornelia, Ga., and Atlanta. Work 
was begun on the 61-mile section between Central, S. C., 
and Cornelia, Ga., in April, 1916, and on the 75 miles be- 
tween Charlotte, N. C., and Spartanburg in April, 1917. 
With the completion of these two sections the entire main 
line between Atlanta and Washington will be double track. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRAFFIC 


These improvements were made necessary by the rapid 
development of the territory served by the Southern agd the 
consequent great increase in the volume of traffic handled. 
In the period between 1900 and 1916 the population of the 
states served by the railroad increased 23 per cent. In 
the same period the passenger revenue per mile of road 
increased over 83 per cent. In 1900, with 6,425 miles of 
road operated, the number of passengers carried one mile 
was 370,424,293, while in 1916, with 7,023 miles of road 
operated, the number had increased to 783,139,707. 

The industrial development of the states traversed by 
the Southern lines is evinced by the figures compiled by 
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the United States census of 1914 which show that in the 
five years covered by the census the value of the manufac- 
tured products had increased 18.44 per cent as compared 
with 17.20 per cent for all other states. The census figures 
also show that in the 12 months ending July 31, 1916, the 
mills of the South consumed 3,526,787 bales of cotton, an 
increase of 16.51 per cent compared with an increase of 
11.62 per cent for all other states. Approximately 75 per 
cent of the cotton spindles of the South are in mills along 
the lines of the Southern and its associated companies. In 
the territory served by this road during the year ending June 
30, 1916, general improvements, public utilities, etc., were 
completed at a cost of more than $67,500,000. Industrial 
plants numbering 684 and representing a capital investment 
of more than $35,000,000 were completed during the same 
period and additions were made to 320 plants previously 
established at a cost of nearly $17,000,000, while construc- 
tion was begun on 80 other plants representing a capitaliza- 
tion of $16,327,700. 

The principal feature of the agricultural development 
aside from the production of cotton and tobacco is the 
rapidity with which the southern farmers are adopting diver- 
sified farming and crop rotation with the raising of 
live stock, which results in increased average yields per 
acre of the staple crops. The fruit industry is also develop 
ing rapidly and in the year ending June 30, 1916, nearly 
3,000,000 apple, peach, orange and other fruit trees were 
planted along the lines of this railway. The result of this 


general, industrial and agricultural development is reflected 
in the gain in revenue freight handled which increased from 
14,121,181 tons in 1900 to 30,272,130 in 1916. 

During the year ending January 30, 1916, 30,272,132 


~ 
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By referring to the map of the system it will be seen 
that lines radiate from the main line between Washington, 
D. C., and Atlanta, Ga., and that this main line is the out 
let for the traffic from these branch line feeders. At Atlanta 


lines from Florida and from Arkansas, Mississippi and 
At Charlotte the line diverges for 
The line from Chattanooga and Tennessee points 


Alabama converge. 
Florida. 











Steam Shovels Working in New Glasgow Cut 


joins the main line at Salisbury, N. C.; while one line from 
Norfolk, Va., connects at Greensboro, N. C., and others at 
Danville, Va. In addition to these main feeders others tap 
the main stem both north and south of Charlotte. This fre 
quent junction with branch lines places a heavy burden on 
certain sections of the main line and results in congested 











Alinement and Profile of Old and New Lines from Harbin, S. C., to Cornelia, Ga. 


tons of commercial freight was moved, of which 29.43 per 
cent was the product of manufacturers and miscellaneous, 
28.60 per cent bituminous coal, 12.1 per cent other products 
of mines, 16.19 per cent products of forests, 11.86 per cent 
products of agriculture and 1.11 per cent products of ani- 
mals. A large amount of this traffic is in high grade com- 
modities which demand fast movement. During the fruit 
season this demand is particularly imperative. The fruit 
trains are often run as sections of passenger trains, 15 sec- 
tions of a train not being uncommon. With single track 
the expeditious movement of this high grade freight, most 
of which is northbound, was difficult and at times it inter- 
fered seriously with the movement of other freight and of 
passenger trains. During the period of greatest traffic 


density it has been necessary to discontinue the operation of 
all work trains. 





districts. With single track these districts limited the « 
city of the entire system as all traffic between the east and 
west and from the north or the south, had to pass over on: 
more of them. As a result, not only was the operati 
slowed up and the cost increased in the congested district 
but the development of the entire system was retarded. |! 
justification of the improvement work is shown by the 
that during the year ending June 30, 1916, the entire | 
miles of line earned well over $25,000 a mile revenue 


FINANCES 


At the inception of the project in 1901 the road : 
handicapped by the lack of funds, and for this and « 
reasons the double tracking done between 1901 and !°!4 
was in comparatively short sections, the extent of the yer!) 
work depending on the funds available. During this per'od 
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of 13 years, 240 miles of the 382 miles between Washington, 
D. C., and Charlotte, N. C., and 78 miles north of Atlanta, 
Ga., were improved. In October, 1914, funds were made 
available for the remaining work which has since progressed 
rapidly. At that time an agreement between the Southern 











Coldazell Fill 40 Per Cent Complete 


Railway Company and the Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line 


Railway Company, now a part of the Southern, was ratified 
authorizing the Atlanta & Charlotte to issue $20,000,000 
of bonds, secured by a first mortgage on all of its railroad 
property, $5,500,000 of these bonds being issued to retire 
the bonded debt of the Atlanta & Charlotte and $14,500,000 
to provide funds for the double tracking of the railroad. 
These funds made it possible to undertake the double track 
construction work south of Charlotte in yearly sections much 


a 





Alinement and Profile of Old and New 


more extensive than in the earlier work between Charlotte 
and Washington. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


in carrying on the earlier construction work the first efforts 
Were directed to the relief of those congested districts where 
the traffic was most dense. The main line north of Char- 
lotte carried a particularly heavy burden, with the conges- 
tion becoming greater toward the Washington end. North 
of Orange, Va., the Southern handles the trains of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in addition to its own traffic, and be- 
caus of this fact the first section to be improved was the 
78 miles of line between Orange, Va., and Alexandria. 
This part of the work was done between 1901 and 1903. 
During the three following years the work was continued in 
the congested district between Salisbury, N. C., and Greens- 
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boro. In subsequent years the other sections were built in 
the order of their importance. South of Charlotte the 
earliest improvements were made north of the Atlanta ter- 
minal district, through which the main line handles a large 
amount of traffic for the Birmingham district, Mobile, New 
Orleans and other more distant points. 


PLAN OF CONSTRUCTION 


Where practical the second track has been built parallel 
to the old. However, in many cases the surveys disclosed 
the fact that a better line could be secured and in such sec- 
tions a new double track line was built, the old location be- 
ing then abandoned except at a few points. At places sec- 
tions of the old main line were left in service as spurs for 
industrial development and at Lynchburg, Va., the old line 
is still used for local trains. In building replacement lines 
the engineers were confronted with the problem of locating 
an improved line and still reaching all the stations served 
by the old line. This object was accomplished in all cases 
except at Madison, Ga., where the citizens relieved the rail- 
road from its obligation to maintain service for the sum 
of $25,000. 

In parallel work the second track was built first on one 
side of the old main line and then on the other to secure the 
minimum grading. In some instances it was located far 
enough from the old track to allow a new double track road- 
bed to be constructed independent of the old, and in other 
instances to allow the construction of only one track. In 
order to understand the construction methods followed in 
this parallel work it should be remembered that the grades 
were reduced through such sections the same as on inde- 
pendent lines, all summits .being lowered and sags raised so 
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Lines from Central, S. C., to Harbin 


that the old choppy grade line was replaced with longer con- 
tinuous grades. 

The work was done in two ways where the grade was 
changed. In one the double track line was built without 
disturbing the old. In the second, one new track was built 
at the new grade and traffic was diverted to it, the old track 
then being taken up and rebuilt in its proper location. Both 
methods possessed advantages, the first being more expen- 
sive in grading and the second in track work. The two 
methods are illustrated in the diagrams. Where feasible 
the first method was followed as this led to no delay to 
construction, both tracks being completed and opened to 
traffic without disturbing the old track which was taken 
up when convenient. Also by this method the old roadbed 
was not endangered by the almost vertical cut that it was 
necessary to make at the ends of the cross-ties of the old 
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main track if the second method is followed, at points where 
the new grade was lower than the old. When following the 
second method if the change in grade was not more than 
five feet the old main track was lowered or raised in its 
original location, while if the change in grade exceeded five 
feet the new track was built first. With this method, con- 
struction must be shut down after the grading for the first 
track is completed until the new track is laid and traffic 
diverted to it. The remainder of the roadbed is then built 
and the second track laid. 

In such work the railroad does not allow the contractor 
to waste, or borrow earth at will, defacing the right of way. 
Where long light fills or cuts are encountered, where the 
work is not heavy enough for the employment of steam 
shovels and trains and the haul is too long for wheeler out- 
fits, revolving shovels have been used in connection with 
dump wagons and teams. If it happens that it is necessary 
to waste the material, it is placed below sub-grade and the 
banks are trimmed to make a sightly appearance. 


STANDARDS OF CONSTRUCTION 


In both parallel and replacement line work the track is 
laid with 85-lb. rail by company forces. Tieplates are 
placed on.all curves. The ties used are untreated and in 
most cases are produced along the right of way. Both 
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High Abutment of the Buried Type 


gravel and broken stone are used for ballast. The standard 
slope in earth cuts is 1 to 1 and in fills 1% to 1. In mak- 
ing fills, instead of increasing the height the excess material 
is placed outside of the standard section which is 31 ft. for 
a double track roadbed. ‘Ten per cent of the height of the 
fill, measured on the slope, is placed on each side. For in- 
stance, in a fill 100 ft. high the roadbed is made 61 ft. 
wide instead of the standard 31 ft. This extra width pro- 
vides for a large amount of wash before the net section is 
affected. In all cuts a surface ditch is dug 10 ft. back of 
the top of the slope to prevent the water from washing down 
over the face of the cuts. This precaution is necessary be- 
cause of the clayey material encountered. These ditches are 
turned back away from the track as the fill is approached to 
prevent the water from washing the toe of the slope. In 
cuts the standard roadbed width is 39 ft. ° 

The settlement in the fills occurs almost invariably out- 
side of the top of the slope and manifests itself as a vertical 
crack. The settlement is often as much as 10 to 12 ft., and 
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after it has subsided the fills are widened, it being necessary 
sometimes to repeat the operation. American ditchers are 
used in these operations. 

As delivery of steel is so uncertain at present the standard 
overhead highway bridge on the later work is constructed 
entirely of creosoted timber except for the floor which is 
laid with 3-in. by 6-in. untreated heart pine plank. These 
bridges are built at an average cost of $500 for labor and 
$1,200 for material. The center span over the tracks is 
built as a truss 33 ft. in length, providing 10-ft. side clear- 
ances from the center of track instead of the old standard of 
7 ft. 6 in. The roadway provided on the bridges is 20 ft. 
in the clear. In the earlier work the standard overhead 
bridge consisted of six 3114 lb., 12-in. I-beams on the 
approaches and also on the middle spans, supported on 4- 
post creosoted wooden bents standing on concrete pedestals. 

The steel railroad bridges are all designed in accordance 











View of the Construction Plant, North Broad River Viaduct 


with Cooper’s E-55 loading and creosoted ties are provided 
in the deck. The bridge ties are fitted with 4-hole tie 
plates and the rails and plates are held in place by screw 
spikes. 

As soon as possible after a section of double track is 
completed automatic signals are installed and passing tracks 
provided. The passing sidings are all 4,000 ft. long in the 
clear and in the replacement lines are located on the down 
grade slopes of summits in the direction of traffic. Approach- 
ing passing tracks on ruling grades, the grade is flattened 
to a maximum grade of 0.75 per cent for a distance of aout 
one-half mile before reaching the switch. This arrange 
ment permits the trains to stop on the main line, while the 
switch is being thrown and then to get in motion readi'y to 
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enter the siding. As the sidings are located on the down 
grade slope no trouble is experienced in leaving. 

In parallel work the sidings are located in this way 
wherever feasible. At times, however, they are located on 
level grades but in no case are they located so that a ruling 
grade is encountered when entering or leaving a siding. 


THE WorK SouTH OF CHARLOTTE 


On the old line between Atlanta and Charlotte, grades as 
heavy as 2 per cent in spots were encountered with the 
average about 1.25 per cent. On the improved lines in the 
replacement work these grades have been reduced to 1 per 
cent against southbound and to 0.9 per cent against north- 
bound traffic. In the parallel work the same ruling grades 
have been maintained but momentum grades with as great 
a rise as 14 ft. vertically have been permitted at places. 

Prior to the sale of the Atlanta & Charlotte bonds in 1914 
second track had been provided on the 53 miles between 
Atlanta and Gainesville except for 414 miles between 
Suwanee and Duluth which has since been completed. The 
construction on this 414 miles was parallel except for a re- 


vision between Strickland Springs and Duluth, where 1,320. 
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Piers and Construction Plant at Chauga Creek 


ft. of distance, 141 deg. 14 min. in curvature and 19 ft. of 
rise and fall were eliminated. Between Gainesville and 
Cornelia, 25 miles, the old line ran up and down hill with 
short tangents between curves. The new track was built 
first on one side and then on the other side of the old one 
to lengthen the tangents and to reduce the curvature. Be- 
tween Baldwins and Gainesville the line was revised to do 
away with 6-deg. curves, to maintain the ruling grades and 
to eliminate a series of short humps in the grade line. In 
the earlier work, second track had also been provided for a 
distance of a little over one mile between Spartanburg, S. 
C., and Hayne, principally included in the Spartanburg 
yard. In this short section, however, no change was made 
in either line or grade. 

Since the sale of bonds in 1914, the work in this terri- 
‘tory has been prosecuted rapidly. The first section to .be 
improved was the 57 miles between Central and Hayne on 
which work was begun in July, 1915. Construction of the 
second track in this section is now practically completed 
and the line is in operation as double track for nearly the 
entire distance. From Central to Easley, 14 miles, the 
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new line closely parallels the old, saving 70 ft. in distance, 
while the rise and fall and the curvature are unchanged. 
From Easley to Greenville, 12 miles, with the exception of 
a 4%4-mile revision south of Greenville, this division was 
also built by the parallel method. The distance saved here 
by the new line is 795 ft., while 257 deg. 26 min. of curva- 
ture and 29 ft. of rise and fall were eliminated. From 
Greenville to Greer the new line parallels the old except 
for a revision north of Enoree river, and from Greer to 
Hayne the only revision is a grade change at Wellford, 
eliminating 10 ft. of rise and fall. 

The line revisions between Central and Hayne were com- 
paratively minor and the work of main interest was the 
construction of the larger bridges. In the division between 
Easley and Greenville the bridge over George’s Creek con- 
sists of three 100-ft. deck girder spans supported on buried 
abutments and reinforced concrete piers and that over the 
Saluda river of four 25-ft. concrete arch spans on the north 
end and a steel viaduct 900 ft. 8 in. long. Both of these 
bridges are located on the 412-mile revision south of Green- 
ville and were consequently built without interference with 
or from the traffic of the old line. 

At Saluda river arch spans were provided to avoid a fill 
at a graveyard, and to permit an underpass for a country 
road. The viaduct, with its rails 110 ft. above the river, 
consists of a series of 60-ft. girders and 30-ft. towers which 
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are supported on concrete pedestals. The south abutment 
is of the buried type. ‘The supporting pedestals vary in 
design and, beginning at the north, the first is built as a 
reinforced concrete pier on which the girders rest directly. 
At the first tower the four supports originally were designed 


‘as square pedestals, but to save room at the highway which 
‘crosses under the viaduct at this point, the design of two 


of the pedestals was changed and circular reinforced con- 
crete pedestals were provided. The plans provided for 
square pedestals in the stream but after the experience with 
the high water of July, 1916, the design of these was 
changed and buttress pedestals substituted. 

The entire structure is founded on rock and the con- 
struction was carried on without trouble from water. This 
rock used in the concrete was quarried in a cut south of 
the bridge, crushed locally and hauled in wagons to the 
mixer plant. The sand was mined by hand from the creek 
and shoveled into wagons while cement was brought from 
the old line to the plant by wagons. The concrete was all 
placed from one mixing plant, distributed by an overhead 
cable way and placed in the forms at the north end from 
the tower and chute and at the pedestals by means of a der- 
rick. At Enoree river, between Greenville and Greer, a single 
track deck truss, consisting of two 150-ft. spans with trestle 
approaches was replaced by four 90-ft. deck girder spans. 
At this point the second track was built parallel with the 
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old, a two-mile tangent preventing the building of the new 
bridge free of the old one without the addition of reverse 
curves to the line. The masonry for the new southbound 
track was built complete, with the new steel set 18 in. off 
center and traffic was diverted from the old structure to the 
new. ‘The old structure was then removed and the masonry 
completed. 

At the South Tiger river existing curves at either end of 
the old structure enabled the new one to be constructed free 
-of the old. By reducing the length of the structure from 
750 ft. to 540 ft., it was possible to place the new bridge 
entirely on tangent and to lessen the curvature slightly. The 
concrete for this structure was all placed from one tower. 
The stone for the work was brought in by train and the 
sand mined from the river by hand and hauled in wagons 
to the mixing plant. 

At the Middle Tiger river the original structure was a 
steel viaduct with 30-ft. towers and 60-ft. girders. It was 
replaced by a deck girder bridge and the intermediate piers 
were constructed by boxing around the steel of the old 


structure. At North Tiger river and Fair Forest creek, 


similar construction methods were followed. 

At Freyes creek a timber trestle was replaced by four 
50-ft. deck girder spans. The new piers were arranged to 
come between the bents of the old structure and no temporary 
work was necessary to maintain traffic. All the masonry 
was brought up to the final height and the traffic then 
diverted over the new southbound main track where the 
first girders had been placed. The old structure was then 
torn down, the northbound girders set and the double track 
put in operation. The girders at this point were placed by 
derricks. 

CORNELIA TO CENTRAL 


The most interesting of all the work south of Charlotte 
is in the mountainous territory between Cornelia, Ga., and 
Central, S. C. Through this section, which is 61 miles in 
extent, the country traversed is badly broken and the line 
leads across a succession of ridges and valleys. The old 











The Fill at Walton Creek 


location followed around the hills instead of cutting 
through, necessitating excessive curvature and a very broken 
grade line. The old line did not lend itself to improvement 
by parallel construction without excessive cost, and except 
through villages and cities and other short stretches it was 
abandoned and a double track line was constructed in a 
new location that departs three to four miles from the old 
in places. 

Owing to the nature of the country traversed and the 
fact that a practically new line was built the saving in dis- 
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tance, rise and fall and curvature were considerable; th: 
new line being five miles shorter than the old, having 3,18 
deg. 5 min. less curvature and saving 368 ft. in rise and 
fall. The maximum curvature is reduced from 6 deg. 14 
min. to 4 deg. 30 min., and the maximum grade is cut 
from 2 per cent in both directions to 1 per cent southboun 
and 0.9 per cent northbound. 

The grading in this section involved the moving of 10,- 
351,200 cu. yd. of earth and rock for which 35 steam shovels 
were employed and the placing of 127,600 cu. yd. of con 
crete masonry. Near Ayersville, Ga., a cut 70 ft. deep and 
over one-half mile in length was excavated, from which 











Dan River Bridge 


290,000 cu. yd. of material was moved, 70 per cent of which 
was rock. South of Toccoa the largest fill on the entire 
line is encountered, 140 ft. high, 1,600 ft. long and con- 
taining 1,640,000 cu. yd. of material. At Waltons creek 
north of Toccoa another fill was made containing 750,000 
cu. yd. of material. 

The viaduct over the North Broad river which contains 
35,000 cu. yd. of concrete is the most important bridge on 
this section of the line. Other important structures were 
provided at Tugallo river, Chauga creek, Seneca river, Rich- 
land creek, Walton creek and Toxaway creek. 

In making the cuts containing rock the general practice 
was to drill the entire top width of the cut with a well drill, 
placing the holes from 8 to 10 ft. apart each way and shoot 
ing three or four rows of these holes across the entire width 
of the cut at one time. The shovels were then set at work, 
the loose materials loaded and removed and the operation 
repeated. To move the material at the bottom of the cuts 
steam drills were used and the holes were prepared and shot 
as above. Where boulders were encountered Jap drills were 
used ahead of the shovels to break up those that were too 
large for the shovels to load. 

At Lane cut near Ayersville, Ga., where most of the 
290,000 cu. yd. of material excavated was wasted, 200,000 
cu. yd. within 200 ft. of the cut, the material in the thre 
first cuts of the shovel was moved north and placed in 
fill to avoid borrowing. At this point the new line crosses 
eight ft. above the old, and to move the material north 
was necessary to provide a temporary bridge over the old 
track and an incline embankment down from the crossing 
to a connection with the old main track. «A constructio! 
track was placed on this temporary embankment; and 
material was moved to the fill in standard gage 6-yd. du! 
cars. After serving its purpose the temporary embankm 
was removed by the steam shovels. 

South of Toccoa extensive side hill work was encount 
and the new line was moved up the hill from its origin 
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location to avoid a 2-ft. fill on the center line which ran to 
150-ft. at the bank of the creek below. With the changed 
location the quantities balanced and in construction a path 
was cut along the grade line to permit the shovels to work. 

The larger fills are built of borrowed materials and the 
lifts were made on temporary trestles built of poles cut 
along the line. The average lift is from 30 to 35 ft. At 
Coldazell fill the borrow pit was located on the north end. 
The material was moved from the pit by two Osgood No. 
73 shovels and transported to the fills in standard gage 12- 
yd. Western air-dump cars. ‘Two trains of 14 or 15 cars 
were provided for each shovel. The longest haul was 6,000 
ft. and the average 3,000 ft. 

At this point the fill crossed the old line 75 ft. above 
grade, and in order to maintain operation during construc- 
tion the old main track was re-located up the hill about 100 
ft. from its original location. This temporary location in- 
volved making a cut containing 50,000 cu. yd. of excava- 
tion. The new line was carried over the temporary location 
of the old main track -on 100-ft. girders supported on pile 
abutments with trestle bents at each end. The embankment 
at this point was made in four lifts of 35 ft. each. The first 
trestle was placed diagonally across the site of the fill with 
the borrow pit on grade with the trestle. The diagonal 
location of the first trestle permitted the embankment to be 
made to the full bottom width to the limits of operation. 
The second and third trestles were also placed diagonally 








North End of Saluda River Viaduct Showing Arches, the 
Solid Concrete Pier, and Square Circular and 
Butressed Pedestals 


with the center line but at a sharper skew to permit filling 
out to the toe of slope. As each trestle was built up to the 
proper height the borrow pit was moved up the hill to a 
corresponding elevation. 

At North Broad river the approaches to the viaduct are 
on a 110-ft. fill and the embankment was placed from a 
trestle built to the full height. As the trestles were founded 
on rock, trouble was experienced in their moving with the 
creeping of the fill. This was overcome by first placing the 
fill at the ends and then building the trestle in the form of 
towers, providing just enough bracing between the towers to 
secure stability. The material was then dumped between the 
towers which effectually stopped the sliding. 

The North Broad river viaduct which contains 35,000 
cu. yd. of concrete, consists of eleven 100-ft. plate girder 
spans and eight spans of 26 ft., the total length being 1,313 
ft. between back walls. It was planned originally to con- 
struct this .viaduct with steel towers, but because of the 
high cost of bridge steel, hollow reinforced concrete piers 
190 ft. high were built instead. These piers are rectangular 
in shape on the exterior and oval on the inside. The mini- 
mum thickness of the pier shell is 4 ft. and the walls in 
height are tied together with reinforced concrete slab struts 
at intervals of 50 ft. The footings are 51 ft. 8 in. by 47 
ft. 8 in. in area and the piers at the bottom are 48 ft. 8 in. 
by 44 ft. 8 in., the dimensions diminishing to 34 ft. by 30 
It. at the coping line. In all cases the greater dimensions 
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are longitudinal with the bridge. Bridge seats for the 26- 
ft. girders are provided on the top of the piers. 

The construction plant for the structure included a stone 
crusher located at the south abutment. The stone for the 
crusher was secured at a quarry 1,000 ft. south and it. was 
transported to the crusher over a narrow gage track. A 
narrow gage double track was also provided between the 
crusher and the storage bin for stone, which was located 
above the mixer, the latter being placed on the low ground 
adjacent to the river. The cars loaded with stone passed 
down the incline from the mixer to the storage bin on one 
track and drew the empties up the incline on the other. 
The narrow gage track continued down the hill to a connec- 
tion with a siding from the old main line, one mile distant. 
Sand and cement for the structure were brought in to this 
siding by trains and unloaded into the narrow gage equip- 
ment for transportation to the mixer plant. The construction 
plant also included an overhead cable way which supported 
the chutes from the distributing towers, which were built 
up in the center of the hollow piers, three piers being built 
from one tower. ‘The concrete materials dropped by gravity 
from the storage bins into the mixer; from the mixer the 
concrete was emptied into 1-vd. buckets which were elevated 
in a tower provided for that purpose. ‘The concrete was 
dumped from the buckets to a receiving hopper located in 
the top of this second tower and passed down chutes 
through an opening left in the shell of the pier in which 
the distributing tower was located. Here the concrete was 
again elevated and distributed to the forms through chutes. 

The forms were built in the shape of a rectangle outside 
and oval inside from timber cut and sawed on the site. They 
were built in 6-ft. sections 12 ft. long except those at the 
center of the four sides of the pier which were built in 
lengths to conform to the batter of the pier faces. Enough 
forms were built for two sections entirely around the pier 
which were placed at the same time before beginning con- 
struction. The bottom section was filled and allowed to set. 
While the second section was being poured the bottom forms 
were removed and elevated into position for the third run. 
A stiff-leg derrick was utilized in this operation to the limits 
of its reach after which the cableway was employed. The 
forms needed no bracing except for tie rods between the 
inside and outside sections. The rods were placed inside 
paper tubes and were removed after the concrete had set. 

The bridge over the Tugallo river on the state line be- 
tween Georgia and South Carolina consists of five 100-ft. 
girders supported on four solid concrete piers and reinforced 
concrete abutments, all founded on solid rock which was 
found 20 ft. below the water. The foundation exacavation 
was made by a derrick and orange peel bucket and wooden 
cofferdams were provided. The concrete plant was located 
on the south bank of the river and a trestle carrying a 
narrow-gage track was provided for the entire length of the 
work. Stone for the concrete was secured from a quarry 
two miles down the river and was transported to the site 
by gasoline-driven barges. Sand was mined from the river 
by hand and a clamshell derrick and a derrick at the ele- 
vated mixer plant placed the concrete materials in gravity 
bins above the mixer. The concrete from the mixer was 
poured into buckets mounted on cars running on the dinky 
track and an endless cable run from a hoisting engine pulled 
the cars to position for the dumping, when the buckets were 
picked up by a derrick and emptied into the forms. 

At Chauga river the masonry consisted of two buried abut- 
ments, one solid concrete pier at each end and two hollow 
piers. A tower at each end of the work, carrying a cable- 
way, was provided here and the mixing plant was located 
south of the north pier. An elevator and spout at the plant 
distributed the concrete to this pier and the adjacent one. 
The abutments and other piers were poured from buckets 
mounted on trucks which were run under the mixer and filled 
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and then picked up by the cableway for transportation to 
the forms. 

At Waltons creek fill a single barrel reinforced concrete 
arch of 30 ft. span was placed and a 40-ft. arch at Rich- 
land creek. Other important bridges were built at Seneca 
river and at Coneross creek. 


NorTH OF CHARLOTTE 


On the unimproved line between Charlotte, N. C., and 
Washington, D. C., the maximum curvature originally was 
11 deg. 30 min. and the ruling grade in both directions was 
1.5 per cent. In addition to the curvature and rise and fall 
eliminated on the new line the maximum curvature has been 
reduced to 6 deg. The ruling grade in both directions is 1 
per cent except where an allowance has been made for mo- 
mentum where in some cases 1.4 per cent grades have been 
installed and for five pusher grades against southbound 
traffic which are all located north of Pelham, N. C., in a 
district of comparatively light southbound traffic, and two 
pusher grades against northbound traffic. With helper en- 
gines at these points the improved line permits a tonnage 
rating of 2,000 tons for Mikado engines as compared with 
1,400 tons on the old line. ' 

The later work in this territory, which is now all com- 
pleted, included the 60 miles between Orange, Va., and 
New Glasgow, the 5 miles between Sycamore and Gretna 
and the 22 miles between Whittle and Danville. These 
sections were single track gauntlets between double track 
districts. On their completion all of the 382 miles of line 
between Charlotte and Washington was placed in operation 
as double track. In these sections the line lies east of the 
Blue Ridge mountains, with much of it between the moun- 
tains and the James river with tributaries of the latter cross- 
ing the railroad in deep valleys at frequent intervals. In 
consequence, the country involves heavy construction, the 

‘heaviest work being on those parts of the line which are 
closest to the mountains. From Arrowhead to Elma, 20 
miles, the line is nearest to the Blue Ridge and the country 
is so broken that it was considered economy to construct and 
operate pusher grades in both directions rather than to 
undertake the expensive construction of a 1 per cent grade 
line. From Elma to New Glasgow the 1 per cent grade 
line was installed, involving very heavy construction in the 
New Glasgow cut which required excavation 100 ft. deep 
through rock, over 600,000 cu. yd. of material being moved 
from this cut. Embankments 80 ft. high were also built 
across the valleys on each side of the ridge through which 
the cut was made. 

The material from the cut was almost equally divided 
between the two embankments. In moving the rock, which 
is granite, 60 per cent dynamite was used in 11-ft. holes 
placed 6 ft. center to center, 30 to 50 holes being shot at 
one time. The rock broke in large fragments which were 
shattered by means of charges placed in holes prepared with 
Jap drills. The rock was handled by a steam shovel at 
each end of the cut and was hauled to the embankments in 
standard gage equipment. 

The most interesting of the recently completed structures 
in the line north of Charlotte is the Dan river bridge which 
is a reinforced concrete trestle 940 ft. long, consisting of 
thirty-six 26-ft. reinforced concrete slabs, 35 piers and two 
reinforced concrete counterfort abutments. The substructure 
is founded on rock 46 ft. below the base of rail and the 
piers are seated two feet in the rock. The abutments are 
also founded on rock but to avoid unnecessary excavation 
the footing slabs between the counterforts were built approxi- 
mately at the level of the ground surface, the counterforts 
extending below the slabs into rock. The superstructure is 
bordered on each side by a 5-ft. walk supported on concrete 
brackets and protected by concrete parapets. The latter are 

ornamented with pilasters carried on the ends of the floor 
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brackets. The bridge involved 5,000 cu. yd. of excavation 
= cu. yd. of concrete and, 1,600,000 Ib. of reinforcing 
steel. 

The grade line over the new bridge is 13.2 ft. higher than 
over the old, eliminating a 1.5 per cent approach to th 
Danville passenger station, located a short distance sout! 
of the bridge. This change of grade made necessary the r< 
location of the station. The old building was moved ba 
about 200 ft. and a 7-track station provided. Stairway 
lead from the three platforms to a waiting room placed unde 
the tracks adjacent to Craighead street which also pass: 
under the tracks through a subway. 

For a considerable portion of the distance between Dan 
ville and White Oak mountain the line follows Fall creek 
which it crosses six times, requiring a variety of structures 
The first and second crossings each consist of two 80-fi 
girder spans and the third one of one 80-ft. girder span 
with a 20-ft. concrete slab span at each end. The fourth 
is a concrete trestle of four 26-ft. slab spans while the fifth 
consists of two 80-ft. arches. 

There are 34 culverts and three highway crossings on 
this section and, exclusive of the Dan river bridge, the 
structures on this section required 8,000 cu. yd. of wet 
excavation, 13,000 cu. yd. of dry excavation, 15,000 ft. of 
pine lumber and 26,450 cu. yd. of concrete. The old bridge 
over the Buffalo river consisted of a 106-ft. riveted deck 
truss with the rail level 70 ft. above the street. The second 
track is located west of and alongside the old line and is 
carried on two 50-ft. three-centered flat concrete arches. The 
old stone pier abutments were extended into the concrete 
abutments for the second track, requiring high counterfort 
wing walls on the west side. Most of the concrete was 
placed by means of a tower and chutes. 

At the Tye river the old structure consisted of three 166- 
ft. skew pin-connected deck trusses supported on stone piers 
and skew T-abutments. The rail level is about 65 ft. above 
the bed of the stream. The new double track line is west of 
and parallel to the old one, on a grade 15 ft. higher and is 
carried on a steel viaduct having 30-ft. tower spans and 60- 
ft. intermediate spans. The abutments are of the buried 
type. The one on the north end is unusually high as it 
rests on foundations, but little higher than the bed of the 
stream. In the south end the abutment is set in a pocket in 
the natural rock high up on the hillside. The viaduct 
towers rest on concrete, tapered pedestals of circular cross 
section. The columns of the viaduct towers have horizontal 
bases and are tied together by horizontal bottom struts. This 
arrangement eliminates lateral stress to a large extent and 
permits the use of pedestals of relatively slender outline. 

Besides the structures mentioned there is a long 30-ft. 
barrel arch at Oak Ridge requiring 5,000 cu. yd. of con- 
crete. Two forks of the Ravanna river cross the line north 
and south of Proffit, the north fork requiring a bridge con- 
sisting of four 75-ft. deck girder spans, while the south re- 
quires four 90-ft. deck girder spans. Blue Run is crossed 
by a concrete bridge consisting of two 30-ft. arches. 

All of the construction work both north and south of 
Charlotte is in charge of W. H. Wells, chief engineer of 
construction, at Washington, D. C. R. O. Parsons, assistant 
engineer at Toccoa, Ga., is in charge of the work between 
Cornelia, Ga., and Central, S. C., and Felder Furlow, as- 
sistant engineer at Gastonia, N. C., under whose direction 
the work between Central, S. C., and Spartanburg, S. ©., 
has been completed, is in charge of the work which was be- 
gun in April, 1917, between Spartanburg and Charlotte. 





ARMED GuaRDs ON RussIAN TRAINS.—The Russian Min- 
istry of War has been authorized to provide armed guards 
for passenger and freight trains, anarchical conditions hav- 
ing been reported on the railways. 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


WasHInGTON, November 6, 1917, 


Milton H. Smith, president; Addison R. Smith, vice 
president and George W. Jones, attorney for the Louisville 
& Nashville must answer the questions propounded to them 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the course of its 
investigation under the Luke Lea resolution, adopted by the 
Senate in 1913. The resolution was offered, the officials of 
the railroad and other persons well informed as to politics 
in Tennessee and Alabama believe, to help Luke Lea retain 
the senatorship from Tennessee and to punish the railroad 
and railroad officials for refusing to help him. The com- 
mission, however, was not concerned with the motives that 
promoted the senator from Tennessee to offer his resolution or 
the senators voting for its adoption. 

After some inquiries were made soon after the adoption 
of the resolution, the subject slumbered until the winter and 
spring of 1916 when the officials mentioned were summoned 
to Washington and asked about political contributions they 
are supposed to have made in Tennessee and Alabama. 
They declined to answer, on advice of counsel. 

The supreme court of the District of Columbia cited the 
officials to show cause why they should not be required 
to answer and decided that they were not acting under a 
constitutional exemption from answering the question. Ap- 
peal was taken to the supreme court of the United States. 
Speaking through Justice McKenna, the court held, on 
November 5, that they must answer. 7 

The court differentiated this case from the celebrated 
Harriman case pointing out that in that instance the Commis- 
sion was endeavoring to make E. H. Harriman tell of Union 
Pacific stock transactions carried on for him by his brokers. 
The court held that that was a private matter into which 
the act to regulate commerce could not give the commission 
a right to make -inquiry. It said that the commission’s 
power was confined to inquiry concerning matters and things 
on which a formal complaint could be based or a proceeding 
could be had on. the commission’s own initiative. Stock 
transactions by Mr. Harriman, it suggested, did not come 
within the four corners of the act. 

In the Louisville & Nashville case the question was as to 
what the officials of the railroad company and its affiliated 
company, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, had done 
with the funds of the corporations in the way of political 
work. Justice McKenna discussed the case at length. 
Among other points made by him are: 

“The Interstate Commerce Act confers upon the commis- 
sion powers of investigation in very broad language, and 
this Court has refused by construction to limit it so far as 
the business of the carriers is concerned in their relations 
to the public, and it would seem a necessary deduction from 
the cases that the investigatory and supervisory powers of the 
commission extend to all the activities of carriers and to all 
sums expended by them which would affect in any way their 
benefit or burden as agents of the public. It it be grasped 
thoroughly and kept in attention that they are public agents, 
we have at least the principle which should determine judg- 
ment in particular instances of regulation or investigation, and 
it is not far from true, and it may be entirely true, as said by 
the commission, that ‘there can be nothing private or con- 
fidential in the activities and expenditures of a carrier en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. It is said to be 
confined to cases where an inquiry is instituted as to any 
matter or thing concerning which a complaint is authorized 
to be made, or concerning which any question may arise 
under any provision’ of the act ‘or relating to the enforce- 
ment of any of the provision’ of the act. In other words, 
that the inquiry is determined by the manner of procedure. 
The objection overlooks the practical and vigilant functions 
of the commission. To sustain it, appellant seems to urge 
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that there must be put into words by some complainant or 
by the commission, if it move of itself, some definite charge 
of evil or abuse and put into expression some definite rem- 
edy; and that an inquiry must not transcend either charge 
or remedy. To so transcend, appellant urges, would be an 
exercise of autocratic power and is condemned in Harriman 
v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 211 U. S. 407. Appel- 
lant presses that case beyond its principle and we may ob- 
serve that section 13 has been amended and broadened since 
the decision in that case. The inquiry in the present case 
is more immediate to the functions of the commission than 
the inquiry in that (i 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN SEPTEMBER! 


The following is a list of the most notable train accidents 
that occurred on the railways of the United States in the 
month of September, 1917: 


COLLISIONS 
Kind of | Kind of 


Date Road Place Accident Train Kil’d Inj’d 
8. Chicago, B. & O..... Burlington. xe P. & F. 0 10 
13. S.A. Li: A. C. L... Tacksonville. be P. & P. 0 4 
15. Denver & R. G...... Maxwell. be P. & P. 0 78 
716. Chicago, B. & Q..... Earlville. rc F. & F. 7 6 
17. N.Y. W. BM. & H... Tannton. xc P. & F. 0 5 
17. Pere Marquette...... Bay City. be P.& F. 0 3 
20. Pere Marquette..... . Riverside be P. & F. 1 > 
420. Louisville & N...... Seco, Ky. be P. & F. 9 40 
22. G.C.L.: I. & Gt. No. Houston. xe F. & P. 0 2 
26. Nashville, C. & St. L. Atlanta. rc F. & F. 0 6 
728. St. Louis & S. F.... Kellyville. be P. & F. 25 28 


DERAILMENTS 
Cause of Kind of 


Date Road Place Derailment Train Kil’d Inj’d 
4. Chee. & Ohio. ....... Bremo, Va. d.bridge P. 0 2 
4. Southern Pac........Noonan, Tex. b. rod P. 0 5 
7. Louisville & N...... Paris, Ky. d. truck F, 0 1 

*10. Pere Marquette...... Coaer ieee. = sks sams F, 5 oe 
14. Great Northern...... Basin, Mont. d.bridge P. 2 36 
BS. SOUMOTH sececcescca McRae, der. sw. F. 2 rf) 
TS. BoC, Dveseeessassse Rose Hill. washout F, 1 o 
18. Baltimore & Ohio....F O Tower. b. wheel F, 0 0 
19. Louisville & N...... Kirkland. b. rail Pp, 0 5 
20. Baltimore & Ohio....Dawson, Md. b. flange F. 2 0 
22, Central WT. ...iesc Dunellen. b. tire P, 1 6 
23. Pennsylvania ........ Wilmore. b. rail F. 0 0 
25. Missouri Pacific...... Arkadelphia. b. axle r. 0 4 

OtHer ACCIDENTS 
Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Place Accident Train Kil’d Inj’d 


"1. Chicago, B. & O:..<. Somonauk. Fire A 


The trains in collision at Burlington, Iowa, on the 8th 
of September were a local passenger of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy and an empty standing train of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the first named running over a mis- 
placed switch and striking the other at moderate speed. Both 
enginemen, both firemen, one conductor and five passengers 
were injured. 

The trains in collision at Jacksonville, Fla., on the even- 
ing of the 13th of September were southbound passenger 
No. 23 of the Seaboard Air Line and northbound passenger 
No. 80 of the Atlantic Coast Line. The southbound train 
was entering the station and the northbound was leaving, 
No. 23 having been admitted to the same track by reason 
of a misunderstanding between towerman and switchman. 
Both trains were moving at low speed. An express messen- 
ger and three passengers on the southbound train were in- 
jured. 

The trains in collision at Maxwell, Utah, on the 15th, 
were a westbound special carrying soldiers and an eastbound 
regular train. Fifty-three soldiers, 21 other passengers and 
four employees, were injured. The men in charge of the 
eastbound train misread a despatcher’s order. 

The trains in collision, near Earlville, Ill., on the night 





1 Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 


rc, Rear collision——bc, Butting collision——xc, Other collisions b 
Broken d, Defective——unf, Unforeseen obstruction unx, Unex- 
plained——derail, Open derailing switch——ms, Misplaced switch acc, 
obst., Accidental obstruction——malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
—boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road fire, Cars burned while run- 
ning——P. or Pass., Passenger train——F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.)——Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire—Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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of the 16th, were eastbound freights. The leading train, 
carrying live stock, had been unexpectedly stopped and its 
rear end was struck by the following train, which had run 
past both distant and home automatic block signals set 
against it, and also had disregarded the signal of a flagman. 
Five drovers riding in a passenger car ahead of the caboose 
were killed outright and two more died later, and six others 
were injured. The engineman at fault was asleep. The 
fireman was engaged in putting coal into the firebox. 

The trains in collision at Taunton, Mass., on the evening 
of the 17th, were a southbound passenger and a freight train 
which was switching on the main track. Twelve passen- 
gers were slightly injured. The passenger train had dis- 
regarded a stop signal. 

The trains in collision on the Pere Marquette, at Bay 
City, Mich., on the morning of the 17th, were a westbound 
passenger and an eastbound freight. The engineman, fire- 
man and one passenger were injured. 

The trains in collision at Riverside, Mich., on the night 
of the 20th, were southbound passenger No. 16 and a north- 
bound freight. One trainman was killed. The collision was 
due to the failure of the freight to wait, as ordered, at River- 
side, to meet the passenger. 

The trains in collision near Seco, Ky., on the night of the 
20th, were a southbound passenger and a locomotive with no 
person on board. The fireman of the passenger train and 
three passengers were killed; 40 passengers and 5 employees 
were injured. Several of the injured subsequently died. 
The runaway engine had been started from Neon by a 
laborer in the mechanical department, who attempted to move 
the engine without authority to do so, and being incompe- 
tent to do such work, lost control of the engine. 

The collision at Houston, Tex., on the evening of the 22d 
occurred at the crossing of the Gulf Coast Lines and the In- 
ternational & Great Northern, at Commerce avenue; a switch- 
ing engine of the last named road backing into passenger 
train No. 2 of the Gulf Coast Line. The switching engine 
was moving at moderate speed. One passenger car was over- 
turned and two passengers were injured. 

The trains in collision at Atlanta, Ga., on the evening of 
the 26th, were a southbound local freight consisting of an 
engine, three cars and a caboose and a preceding train con- 
sisting of a locomotive and 20 cars, the engine pushing the 
car. Both engines and one car were damaged, and the car 
thead of the yard engine took fire, apparently from burning 
oil in the headlight of the locomotive, and the car was de- 
stroyed. Six trainmen were injured. The collision was due 
to excessive speed of the local freight within yard limits. 

In the butting collision of passenger trains on the St. 
louis-San Francisco, a short distance west of Kellyville, 
Okla., on the 28th of September, 23 passengers and 2 em- 
ployees (not trainmen) were killed and 29 passengers and 8 
employees were injured. The westbound train was regular 
passenger No. 407, and the eastbound was an extra. This 
train had the right to the road, by a regular despatcher’s 
order, and the westbound should have waited for it at Kelly- 
ville. The eastbound train, engine 1322, consisted of emptv 
passenger equipment, being taken east for troops. No. 407 
met, at Kellyville, regular eastbound passenger No. 408, 
and also an extra train, engine 1343, consisting of empty 
passenger equipment, which had reached Kellyville on its 
timetable rights; and the men in charge of No. 407, seeing 
the two trains on the side track, assumed, without making 
the proper identification by engine numbers, that the extra 
was the one named in their order. The conductor admitted 
that he, and also the engineman and a brakeman, had neg- 
lected to verify the engine number. The colliding trains 
were running at about 30 miles an hour. The fatalities 
were in the leading passenger car of the westbound train, 
which was crushed by the mail car. The eastbound train, 
all empties, was badly wrecked. 

The train derailed near Bremo, 


Va., on the 4th, was 
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Mixed Train No. 307 of the Buckingham branch. The 
train was moving slowly backward and had partly crossed a 
bridge when the engine and a loaded coal car, on the north 
span of the bridge, broke through and fell to the river below. 
The engineman and one brakeman were injured. 

The train derailed near Noonan, Tex., on the 4th, was the 
westbound Sunset Limited. Two passengers and three train- 
men were injured. The derailment was due to the dropping 
of a brake rod, which caught in an anglebar of the track: 
this was followed by a brakeshoe catching between the wheel 
and the rail. Four cars were overturned. 

The train derailed near Paris, Ky., on the 7th, was north 
bound fast freight No. 42; 14 cars were wrecked. Sulphuri: 
acid bursting from tank cars flooded the ground and injured 
a trespasser. The flow of the acid was so copious that 
streams were polluted and prompt measures had to be taken 
to prevent cattle from being injured in drinking. The de 
railment is believed to have been due to: a defective truck. 

The train derailed near Cedar Lake, Mich., on the 10th, 
was a westbound freight. Two cars were wrecked and wer 
destroyed by fire. Five trespassers were killed, being buried 
under the burning cars. 

The train derailed near Basin, Mont., on the 14th was 
eastbound passenger No. 238. The engine broke through a 
bridge, and with the first two cars, fell to the ravine, 20 ft. 
below. The engineman and fireman were killed, and 36 
persons were injured, one, the dining car cook, fatally. An 
officer of the road reports the cause of the accident as “un- 
known.” 

The train derailed at McRae, Ga., on the morning of 
the 15th, about three o’clock was a northbound freight. The 
engine was derailed at a derailing switch and overturned 
and the engineman and fireman were killed. 

The train derailed near Rose Hill, N. C., on the morning 
of the 15th, about 2 o’clock was a northbound freight. The 
engine was overturned and one brakeman was killed. The 
cause of the derailment was a washout due to sudden tor 
rential rain. 

The train derailed on the Baltimore & Ohio near F O 
Tower, Pa., on the 18th, was a through freight. One brake 
man was slightly injured. The derailment was caused by 
a broken wheel and the road was blocked 14 hours. 

The train derailed at Kirkland, Ala., on the morning of 
the 19th, was northbound passenger No. 38. The engine 
and seven cars were ditched. Five passengers were injured. 
The cause of the derailment was a broken rail. 

The train derailed near Dawson, Md., on the 20th, was 
an eastbound freight. Two trainmen were fatally injured. 
The cause of the derailment was the breaking of the flange 
of one of the wheels of the tender. 

The train derailed on the Central of New Jersey near 
Dunellen, N. J., on the 22d, was a westbound passenger. 
The engine (No. 304 of the Philadelphia & Reading, manned 
by P. & R. crew) fell against a freight train on an adjacent 
track, and the engineman was fatally injured. The cause of 
the derailment was the breaking of the tire of the right lead- 
ing wheel of the front truck of the engine. 

The train derailed at Wilmore, Pa., on the 23rd, was a 
westbound freight. Eight loaded and 12 empty cars were 
wrecked and scattered over all four tracks, and the track 
tanks of track No. 4 were damaged for a length of 450 ft 
The cause of the derailment was a broken rail. 

The train derailed near Arkadelphia, Ark., on the 25th, 
The engine and two cars 
were ditched; the engineman, fireman and two mail clerks 
were injured. The cause of the derailment was the breaking 
of the axle of the main driving wheels of the locomoti\ 

The train involved in the accident near Somonauk, !!!., 
on the first, was an eastbound freight. A car containing 
provisions caught fire from burning waste on a heated j0ur- 
nal, and 11 cars were burned up. 

Electric Car Accidents—Of the six accidents to electri 
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cars, reported in September, in each of which a score or more 
of persons were injured—all but one of which accidents were 
collisions—two were attended by fatal results; near Frack- 
ville, Pa., on the third, motorman killed, and near Derby, 
Conn., on the fourth, three passengers killed. 


WITH THE RAILWAY ENGINEERS IN FRANCE 


“Somewhere in an active sector,” said a recent despatch 
from the American Field Headquarters in France, “the 
American railroad engineers are running trains right up to 
the front. 

“An entire railroad system,” the despatch continues, ‘from 
the general manager’s office to the beat of the lonely track- 
walker, has been handed over to the Yankees by the French 
War Office. Trains manned by American boys are moving 
on a strict schedule, carrying shells for the guns, food for 
the French troops and the daily movement of poilus going 
forward or coming back on leave to rest. 

“Temporarily the regiment is lent to the French for the 
operation of that railroad. The Americans may stay on 
the job there for the duration of the war or they may be 
shifted to some other line. They get French rations and 
their road is a part of the French system. But they wear 
their own uniform, draw American pay and run the road by 
their own method, which means economy of man power. 
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“Fifteen American women worked like biscuit-pushers in 
a beanery, and when they began to lose ground against the 
crush of hungry Americans the colonel himself jumped be- 
hind the counter and poured coffee out of a big pail. 

“There wasn’t much time. The troop train slid into the 
station, the Yankees piled in, forty to a car, and the officers 
clambered into their coach. 

“Up forward the whistle tooted cautiously; a lantern 
flashed and the train moved out, carrying the first Ameri- 
cans to the front.” 


IN THE PARIS-ORLEANS SHOPS 


Lieutenant C. G. Brown, of Company E, of the 19th En- 
gineers, the railway shop regiment, in a letter to his pro- 
fessors at the Pennsylvania State College, writes that his 
company has taken over parts of the Paris-Orleans shops. 
Lieutenant Brown graduated from the railroad mechanical 
engineering course at that college 1916 and prior to re- 
ceiving his commission in the 19th Engineers was a special 
apprentice in the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Altoona shops. 

“We have been ready to go to work,” he wrote, “and with 
long hard days I was glad to get to bed by 11. Today we 
started. Owing to delays in shipment of overalls, tools and 
all manner of equipment, we had a busy two weeks’ work 
getting set, but with a hundred and one typically French 
delays, we got off. 
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“At some points their line is within the range of the 
Boche guns and shells crump at random along the right of 
way. At night there is danger of Boche aeroplanes slipping 
through the tight French aerial patrol and bombing the 
Yankees at work. This has happened, but so far our troops 
have had no casualties. 

“The correspondent was with engineers when they 
marched to the troop train to move forward. The move was 
made without any unnecessary sound to guide Boche air 
raiders. Along pitch dark streets they swung through the 
town to the music of their own hobnails beating on flint 
pavements. The bandsmen were there with their horns 
smothered in green kimonos to prevent the moonlight from 
glinting on the brass. 

“The American commander kept the time of departure 
secret so that half the town would not stay awake till 1 a. 
m., to see his boys off. 

‘Breaking into single file the Americans stepped out of 
the darkness into the American Red Cross buffet at the 
railroad station, stowed away their rifles and steel helmets 
an lined up for free chow. 








Company for the American Forces in France 


“We have taken over parts of the Paris-Orleans shops. 
They do not compare with those in Altoona, but they are 
bigger than the average P. R. R. shops, except those at 
Philadelphia and Trenton, and have many American tools. 
The engines range from ones much smaller and older than 
any we have to ones as big as our regular freight engines 
or even a bit larger. Our men started in on a bit of an 
engine, built in 1885 in Alsace Lorraine, and now in yard 
service. Starting at 6:30 a. m., with one and one-half hours 
out for dinner, they had the engine completely dismantled 
by 5 p. m., ready to start repairs. The French have been 
in the custom of taking three or four days to get this far, 
from what I understand. When our men get accustomed to 
the work and the new measurements, they will do still 
better. 

“T get up at 5 a. m., to walk to the shop. I could write 
for an hour on shop conditions, many strange peoples work- 
ing in them, including French women—who do all kinds 
of work. 

“After having been away from shop work for over four 
months, the clang of the boiler shop was like music. For 
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the most part, things are much like the equipment in the 
American shops. The French go at the work in much the 
same general way, but much slower and more painstakingly 
than we do at home. We find quite a few machines built 
in the United States and a number of German make. 

“T am general foreman of the erecting and machine shops. 
This work covers that part of my special apprenticeship. 
I have 120 men under me. 

“We have had fine weather here since our arrival; only 
two rain storms and it is in the middle of September. 

“When this reaches you I shall have finished my fifth 
month in uniform, and have not had a single regret over 
going into the service.” 


FOURTEENTH ENGINEERS TRIM CANADIANS AT BASEBALL 


One of the interesting bits of news concerning the doings 
of the railway engineers in France is the story of the base- 
ball game which Company F, of the 14th Engineers, won 
by a score of 9 to 4 from a crack team of Canadians. 

Captain F. P. Paten, of Company F, was formerly a 
general yardmaster on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
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End View of the Box Car Showing the Guerite. One Car in 
Ten Has This Arrangement for the Brakeman 


ford and his company is made up principally of New 
Haven Railroad men. Captain Paten in the story which 
he wrote about this ball game to one of the Boston papers 
said that most of the men on his team were former Boston 
high school baseball stars. The Canadian team was com- 
posed of five members of different Canadian baseball teams 
and four Canadian officers, who have played ball with 
their different colleges. 

“This Canadian team,” he wrote, “has been together for 
the past two seasons, playing their first game, after leaving 
Canada, in Egypt. They have been through the Dardanelles 
campaign, and are now located within 30 miles of our camp. 
They have been defeated but once, meeting teams in differ- 
ent parts of the hemisphere, composed of Canadians, 
Americans and some Englishmen. 

“The diamond was constructed by German prisoners 
under the direction of the Canadians. It was of regulation 
size, and very nicely laid out, but with no chance of a long 
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hit to either right or left field, on account of the wall on 
one side and the embankment on the other, so that ground 
rules prevailed. Between first base and third base was the 
only chance of placing a long drive. Now in your im- 
agination bring yourself to imagine a sloping bank, pitched 
at a degree of 45, 1000 convalescent soldiers sitting in the 
sunlight on the side of this hill, the top fringed with officers, 
nurses and men on stretchers, 45 feet above the players. 
The ancient brick walls back of first base, over-hung with 
moss and fringed in places with vegetable life, and in some 
places age had begun its work and bricks were missing from 
the wall, and on top of this parapet, another fringe of 
soldiers, civilians and nurses, some of whom had never seen 
a baseball game before, but were being coached by the very 
large number who had. | 

“The final score was 9 to 4, the game being decided in 
the fifth inning when the Americans with four runs overcame 
a score against them of 3 to 1. They added 4 more in the 
seventh and the Canadians also got one in that inning. 
The Americans made 16 hits, the Canadians 9. 

“At 6:30 in the evening, after the game, the men piled 
into their automobiles and started on a 30-mile trip back 
to camp.” 


——__—- 


FORDS FOR DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has converted a num- 
ber of Ford automobiles into motor cars for the use of 
division superintendents. These cars are used for inspection 
purposes and also to enable the officers to travel over their 
divisions whenever it is necessary. They have been found 
particularly convenient on branch lines where the train 
service is infrequent. 

To adapt the automobiles to operate on rails the standard 
wheels are replaced with pressed steel wheels, which are 
attached to a rigid axle. The steering wheel is inoperative, 
the steering post serving merely to support the throttle and 
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spark levers. Since the steel wheels are somewhat smaller 
than those with which the car is regularly equipped, it is 
necessary to apply racing gears instead of the standard 
gears furnished with the car. With this modification a 
speed of 40 miles an hour is readily attained. 

A frame is placed under the center of the car on which it 
is raised when it is necessary to turn it or to remove it from 
the track. The cars are run under train orders, the driver 
acting as engineer and the superintendent as conductor. 
The ease with which repair parts can be obtained in case o! 
a break-down has proved to be a great advantage in the 
operation of these cars. The Burlington is planning to Xt 
up a large number if the results secured from those alread) 
in use are found to warrant it. 











Conservation and Reclamation of Material 


Review of Numerous Means By Which the Service of 
Railway Material May Be Extended and Increased 


By M. K. Barnum, 
Assistant to Vice President, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 





66 ONSERVATION OF MATERIAL” is a broader 
C term than reclamation, the one frequently used, 
and, therefore, I think preferable. The reclama- 
tion of material has commonly been limited to the sorting 
of old material, particularly scrap, and picking out such 
parts as could be repaired and restored to service. Con- 
servation goes much further than that because it is defined 
as “the preservation of natural resources for economical 
use.”” The saving and economical use of material, in any 
manner, may be considered as the conservation of material. 
Most of the suggestions I will offer pertain to the collect- 
ing and sorting of material which is either serviceable or 
can be repaired for service, and some other items that may 
properly be considered in this connection. 

The present prices of most material that the railroads use 
are from twice to four times what they were two or three 
years ago, and the value of scrap has increased somewhat in 
proportion, so that it is more profitable now to work over 
old material than it was then. 

The first and most important thing is to collect the old 
material, and it is surprising to see how the small bits of 
iron and steel, such as rivet heads, nuts, washers, etc., that 
are a by-product of repairing cars, count up when gathered 
together in a pile. The best way to show the value of this 
small scrap that, ordinarily, is thought to be worthless, is 
to pick it up and keep an account of the labor and weight 
of material collected, and the result will be very convincing. 
As an example—not long ago at one of our steel car repair 
tracks boys were employed to gather rivets and rivet heads 
and in four or five weeks collected about 40 tons, worth over 
$1,300 at a cost of about $100 for labor. At another yard 
men were unloading yard cleanings into a swamp to release 
the cars and to fill the swamp. It was noticed that in this 
stuff there were some small bits of iron, which the men were 
instructed to throw into a box, and in a month they had saved 
about 30 tons of scrap worth, approximately, $1,000. 

The scrapping of old cars leaves many truss rods, arch 
bars and other kinds of iron and soft steel, which can 
be worked over into new forgings, and our road has a rolling 
mill in which such pieces are worked down into bar iron for 
grab irons, safety appliances, etc. This mill, which cost 
approximately $10,000 installed, produced a net profit, in 
the first six months of this year, of over $40,000. Some 
roads have questioned the advisability of installing such a 
plant, but I see no reason why any railroad which has a 
considerable amount of rolling stock cannot profitably use 
a re-rolling mill. 

In gathering up and sorting scrap iron from cars and 
locomotives and track work it is always found that a con- 
siderable amount of good material is brought in, which 
should be carefully culled out, as much of it can be returned 
to service with slight repairs. Brake shoes which are good 
for more mileage are often found in the scrap, having been 
taken off because they would not make the long runs, and 
these brake shoes are sorted out and applied to cabooses, 
cars and locomotive tenders that are on short runs. 

It is hardly necessary to quote in detail the increases in 
prices of locomotives and cars, but I have some figures here 
vhich show that in the two years between May, 1915, and 
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May, 1917, there was an average increase of 50 per cent 
in the cost of steel passenger cars, 75 per cent in locomotives 
and 75 to 100 per cent in freight cars. 

It was formerly the practice of many roads, when their 
freight cars had reached the limit of their profitable life, to 
burn them so as to get the scrap iron out in the easiest way, 
but it has been found that burning iron reduces its value 
approximately 10 per cent as scrap, and the wood is de- 
stroyed. Tests which we have made show that the cost of 
dismantling a freight car is from $5 to $10 and saving 
the wood in condition for further use, results in a net 
profit of from $10 to $20 per car, according to the design. 
Our road has built many platforms, fences, storage bins, 
etc., and by using such second hand material we make a 
perfectly good job at small cost. 

Many roads have reclamation plants, and I think they 
are all working profitably. The more common practices of 
cutting bolts to shorter lengths, rethreading them, repairing 
brake beams and sorting out the usable material, such as 
nuts, washers, etc., are followed on nearly all roads. The 
road with which I am associated has three such plants, the 
largest being at Zanesville, O., where we handle anything 
that is worth working over and fit it for service. There is a 
tin shop where we repair oil cans, lamps and tinware of all 
kinds. We have a shop where signals which have been 
replaced with new or larger sets are thoroughly overhauled, 
tested and prepared for installation at less important points. 
There is a saw-mill at which second-hand bridge timbers 
and various kinds of pile butts, etc., mostly coming from the 
maintenance of way department, are worked over into usable 
sizes, and they are prepared to fill orders for a large variety 
of finished material for buildings, car braces, car siding, 
roofing, etc. Some of the pieces are large enough to make 
good track ties, while the small pieces can be used for re- 
pairing hand cars, push cars, etc. Most of that material is 
practically worthless until it is resawed, after which it is 
worth from $20 to $60 per thousand feet. At the same shop 
we save the scrap pieces of wood and reduce them into char- 
coal for dining cars and shops, effecting a saving of about 
$90 a month. 

Our road has a large number of locomotives equipped with 
stokers, which have proved so satisfactory that they are used 
on all new freight locomotives. After four or five years of 
service some parts wear out, and we have fitted out one shop 
for the reclamation of stoker material, where we can do al- 
most any kind of work up to building a stoker complete. 

The electric and gas welding processes have revolutionized 
a large amount of shop work which was formerly done by 
forging, riveting or in other ways, and I believe that there 
has been no one process introduced in the last ten years that 
has been of greater help to the railroads. -The collars of 
worn car axles and sharp flanges on locomotive tires can be 
built up successfully; the latter operation is often done un- 
der the engine, thereby saving the cost of removing the 
wheels or tires. The building up of flat spots on tires and 
car wheels and of worn coupler locks and knuckles enables 
them to be retained in service, and a great variety of cast- 
ings which break can be welded and made practically as 
good as new. One of the biggest savings that has been 
effected is by the welding of broken cylinders. One of our 
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master mechanics told me, recently, that a saving of about 
$4,000 had been made in one month by the welding of 
broken cylinders. The welding of firebox sheets, both for 
repairs and new work, is being done successfully, and in 
some railroad shops the entire firebox is welded up without 
the use of rivets except in the mudring. 

Much track material is sent in as scrap which in the past 
had not been thought werth working over, but we have found 
that it pays to reclaim track spikes, nuts, washers, track 
bolts and anti-creepers, and much can be saved by building 
up worn switch points and frogs by the welding process. 

ihe use of old ties has been studied by most railroads, 
and, in every case I believe, the conclusion has been that it 
does not pay to pick them up, bring them in to terminals 
and cut them up for firewood or similar purposes, because 
the expense of collecting and preparing them for use makes 
them cost as much, or more, than new wood. So the usual 
practice is to pile up old ties alongside the track and burn 
them. 

Some of the larger roads have timber treating plants and 
there are several commercial plants which treat ties and 
timber. The fact that this treatment costs only about 25 
cents a tie and doubles the life of the tie makes it an 
excellent proposition. ‘The average railroad tie, in the mid- 
dle and eastern United States, has a life of about 7 years, 
not treated, and, when treated, it runs to 14 years or more, 
the first price of the tie being the same in either case. In 
using treated ties it is customary to apply steel tie plates 
under the rails, to prevent the ties from being cut and spoiled 
by mechanical wear before they rot out. 

One other very profitable department of reclamation work 
is the saving and repairing of grain doors. Some roads 
have a large grain business, and they have found that grain 
doors can be repaired for about 10 cents a piece, whereas, 
a new door will cost not less than 75 cents. The repairing 
of grain doors leaves a considerable amount of small pieces, 
which can be cut up and used for dunnage and powder 
strips, and also for making boxes for shipping nuts, bolts, 
etc. 

The collection and baling of old paper for sale has re- 
cently been quite profitable, although for a time it was not 
worth while. One station on our road sold $128 worth of 
old paper after a house cleaning, and another sold $700 
worth within a year. Those are some of the larger stations, 
but they show the desirability of saving all old papers for 
sale. 

Another item which has not received much attention in 
the past, because it was not thought worth while, is the 
saving of coal and coke which becomes scattered along the 
tracks in switching yards. When coal could be bought for 
$1 a ton at the mines, coal thus reclaimed hardly repaid 
the cost of picking it up, but at the present high prices it 
is worth saving. 

I have said that the most important thing is to collect the 
old material so that it can be sorted out and the good sep- 
arated from that which is only scrap. As an inducement to 
the section men to pick up material along the tracks, one 
of our superintendents has offered prizes to the section fore- 
men who pick up the largest number of one inch nuts, and, 
on another occasion, the largest number of oil cup caps. The 
result was surprising and gratifying. One foreman turned 
in about 300 and another one about 200 nuts, most of them 
as good as new. 

Many railroads are using box cars with either inside or 
outside metal roofing, and when they reach their limit of 
life much of the roofing is fit for further service. It can be 
used for making stove pipe, pails, cans, for roofing build- 
ings and for many other purposes. 

Some of the secondary results of the conservation of 
material and the cleaning up of scrap are the improved 
appearance of the property, the greater orderliness and a 
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stimulated interest on the part of the men in taking car 
of material. 

Our company has studied the wastes in dining cars, an 
a great deal has been accomplished in reducing them. Th 
prices of all supplies have gone up, but, by following th 
advice of the Federal Food Commission, the prices of meals 
have been kept down pretty nearly to what they were heret 
fore, while the quality has been kept up, and, at the san 
time, a considerable saving has resulted. 

The use of stationery and office supplies has been watched 
with some care on most roads, but the amount of it is 
great on the average road that it is worthy of closer atten 
tion. We have one man who gives his entire attention t 
the study of requisitions and the inspection of stock on 
hand at various offices, with very profitable results. 

Some reclamation operations that have been tried are ot 
rather doubtful value, and it is a question whether they pay 
Among these are the re-making of brooms, renovating ca 
boose cushions and camp mattresses, retapping nuts and 
tinning lanterns. ‘The question of painting brake beams 
and springs, after they have been repaired, is open to dis 
cussion, but I believe it pays. 

Another important item of conservation, which is worthy 
of more attention, is the protection of material from the 
weather, especially near the seacoast, where there is a good 
deal of wet and stormy weather. All finished work, such 
as threads of bolts, nuts and pipe, should be protected from 
dampness, or they will soon become rusted beyond any pos 
sible. use. The same is true of steel plates and many of 
the finished parts for locomotives; dressed lumber for. car 
work ought to be protected from rain, snow and sun. The 
ordinary rough castings stand exposure for several years, 
but if small they will be seriously damaged in a few months. 

As an example of the value of scrap, I have obtained the 
figures for a large road, which show that in 1916 over 
$3,000,000 worth of scrap was sold and for the first six 
months of 1917 over $2,000,000 worth. 

The motto which the railroads have adopted to guide 
them in their work is “What can we do to help win the war?” 
and this test should be applied to every problem that arises, 
because that is the biggest question now before us. There- 
fore, the conservation of material is more important now 
than ever before and it is one of the things that will be most 
helpful in winning the war. 


DISCUSSION 


E. J. McVeigh, general storekeeper, Grand Trunk Sys- 
tem: Material is money, first, last and all the time. Un- 
fortunately the railways have not learned that simple fact. 
They have never taught their employees to think of material 
as money. Due to the peculiar nature of railway operation, 
costly material is placed in the hands of many men totall) 
untrained in the handling and value of the material. How 
many trainmen have been told that a journal bearing costs 
$6 when new and is worth $4.80 after it has served its pur 
pose, if it is returned to the stores department; that a steam 
hose is worth $4.80 new and $3.80 after it has been worn 
out ? 

The railway “material man” buys, receives, cares for and 
delivers new material, but in addition to this he should 
educate the men handling the material as to its value, bot! 
new and old. When the material has fulfilled its function 
it once more becomes material and the material man does not 
let go of it until he knows that it has been conserved. Th 
material man should have the proper facilities and organ 
zation for doing this. The old method of selling all used 
material as scrap has made the scrap dealers rich. Thos 
roads which have developed central scrap and salvage yards 
have found that it pays. Average figures show a net increas 
of $4.85 per ton in the price received for scrap that is & 
amined for usable material and sorted. In addition to this 
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the reclaimed material is of great value to the car repair 
and shop men. It keeps them well supplied with material. 

Neglecting the material for the convenience of the repair 
forces we have the $4.85 net gain where a railroad handles 
its own scrap. A railroad will “make” three tons of miscel- 
laneous scrap per year per mile of road operated. ‘Thus a 
road of 4,000 miles will be able to save $58,200 per year 
by handling its own scrap. In brass there is still a larger 
amount to be saved.. The salvage in all hose is very large. 
What other department of a railroad on so small an invest- 
ment can show so great a return? 

W. F. Jones, general storekeeper, New York Central: 
If the materials throughout the world wasted today were 
saved and applied to proper uses, we would be confronted 
with an economic revolution tomorrow. When a man’s hands 
are full, it is natural for him to be extravagant. It is born 
in him and nature has placed before him almost unlimited 
resources to:be obtained at the expense of but little endeavor. 
He has been prodigal from his birth and. only frugal when 
compelled by necessity. 

To change this inherent characteristic has been the life- 
work of many men who have had the foresight to realize 
that, with our ever increasing population, the time will come 
when we will be confronted with a fight for existence. 

In managing a business where men are employed, waste 
and extravagance will reduce the profits unless a watchful 
eye is placed on every detail of operation. This is not so 
difficult in a manufacturing plant where each individual 
workman is under the direct personal supervision of his fore- 
man. Different conditions prevail in operating a railroad. 
While a large number of men are employed in buildings, 
under direct supervision, there is a vast army under indirect 
supervision, in the yards, along the road and on the water. 

Conservation should begin with the quality of the material. 
It is not a paying proposition to use inferior material in 
a job that requires the best material than can be manu- 
factured. A pair of wheels for a car may cost $25.00 and 
the scrap value may be relatively high. ‘The expense of 
that pair of wheels is not in the material, but in the delay 
to the car and contents, cost of switching, and labor of 
handling and of application and removal. If the life of 
a pair of wheels can be increased twelve months by using 
better material, even at increased price, would we not be 
conserving material ? 

Le Roy Cooley, general storekeeper, Central of New Jer- 
sey: Reclamation is so closely interwoven with conserva- 
tion that I consider the two go hand in hand. If you can 
make the old material last a little longer or perform a further 
function you are conserving the.new. 

We have no elaborate scrap docks equipped with ex- 
pensive machinery; we handle our reclamation work. through 
our main locomotive and car shops, but not always with 
skilled labor, unless the class of work so demands. I will 
mention a few of the practices which we employ that might 
be of interest. No doubt all present have observed how the 
siding of box cars first becomes decayed at the sills and 
eaves, requiring renewal while the center portion is prac- 
tically as good as new. Our practice is to cut off the decayed 
ends and use the siding as roofing. 

A year or so ago all roads were obliged to re-build in a 
degree practically all of their equipment to meet the de- 
mands of the Interstate Commerce Commission, necessitat- 
ing the removal of grab irons, brake wheels, brake staffs, 
cutting levers, etc. The old grab irons were used for the 
construction of bolts, as were also the brake staffs and cut- 
ting levers. The brake wheels which we were obliged to 
remove did not have sufficiently large brake staff fit to 
meet the requirements. We were able to reclaim practically 
all of these wheels by heating them and forcing the hole 
larger with a punch of proper size, with but little expense 
and little loss through breakage. 
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We have a rattler through which we pass all old or rusty 
nuts and washers. They are then sorted and those requir- 
ing re-threading are given such attention. 

We found some time ago that it was possible in a large 
degree to reclaim our cast steel journal boxes through the 
electric welding process, by building them up in places where 
worn. This is also being done with front end coupler 
pockets, many of which require renewal on account of the 
pin holes becoming elongated. Our practice is to true up the 
hole by the electric welding process and return the pocket 
to service. Electric welding of bolsters and side frames 
is no doubt'a common practice and the saving is enormous. 

R. V. Wright of the Railway Age Gazette called attention 
to the moral effect the reclamation of material has on thé 
men. Before the war there was plenty of material and at 
the prices that prevailed at that time it was not economical 
to reclaim material to the extent that it is at the present time 
The fact that material is scarce and that the cost has risen 
materially should be impressed upon the men so that this 
matter will be given the proper attention. In addition to the 
material the conservation of labor is a very important prob- 
lem and should be given consideration. 
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EDUCATION IN FREIGHT LOADING BY MEANS 
OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


By Martin P. Kennedy 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has adopted a plan 
of photographing damaged freight in cars, and the idea has 
worked out so successfully in bringing the facts home to 
freight loaders that E. M. Rine, vice president, in charge of 
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Car of Raisins from California on Arrival at New York. 
Damage Due to Frail Crating 


the operating department, is receiving numerous requests from 

other roads for details and data concerning its operation. 
The plan was first advocated by Major F. H. Schoeffel, 

of Scranton, a graduate of West Point, now back in the ser- 
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vice in the inspector general’s department. The major is the 
chief special agent of the Lackawanna, and in the latter 
part of 1915 succeeded in convincing President William H. 
Truesdale that all the letters that the various freight agents 
might write about the dilapidated condition of freight fre- 
quently found in cars on arrival at stations would not have 
one-tenth the effect that a picture of the actual conditions 
would produce. 

Authority to proceed was given and 25 No. 3 Auto- 
graphic Kodak cameras were distributed to freight agents at 
the principal points on the line, at transfer stations and piers. 








Freight Robbed ina Car from a Connecting Line 


Sufficient film of two exposures each was also furnished, to- 
gether with instructions on how to take the pictures, and just 
what conditions to photograph. Naturally time exposures 
must be made, the time depending on the light conditions. 
Agents were told that when a car was opened at their station 








A Bad Case of Improper Loading and Stowing 


with freight strewn around and damaged, apparently due to 
improper stowing at the loading point, or exhibiting evidences 
of pilfering, they were to photograph the interior of the car, 
taking at least two views, and mail the film at once to the 
chief special agent’s office in Scranton with a written report. 

A dark room was fitted out in the office at Scranton, and 
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here the films are developed, printed, distributed and filed 

The results have been exceedingly gratifying. A sort of 
friendly rivalry has sprung up among the agents in their 
efforts not to let the other fellow get anything on them in 














Wagon Wheels Loaded on Smoked Meat in Glass Jars 


the form of a picture showing freight improperly loaded from 
their stations, with the result that a remarkable improvement 
was at once noticed in the manner in which freight was 
loaded and stowed in cars, which brought about a decided 
reduction in the loss and damage account. Agents who here- 
tofore were inclined to be indifferent as to how the freight 
was loaded, just so they got the doors sealed and car started 
on its way, now exercise the utmost care, for they know that 
copies of these pictures are sent to the general superintend- 
ent’s office, with a report, which of course discloses the load- 
ing point, and it is only natural to assume that a rebuke 
is in store for Mr. Agent at fault. 

Then again the agent who receives a car in bad condition 





750 Cases of Condensed Milk Damaged Because of Improper 
Stowing, Making It Impossible to Get an Accurate 
Check of Car 


and photographs it, feels that the agent responsible for the 


poor loading will surely await an opportunity to catch a 
car coming from the station that caught his car. What’s th 
answer? ‘The greatest care possible being exercised by al! 
hands in loading and stowing their freight, with the resu't 
that there is considerably less damaged and broken shi 
ments. The value of the cameras soon became apparent 
along more widely extended lines. 

One of the principal improvements secured by these | 
tures were stronger containers for raisin shipments fr 
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California to New York. Some of the pictures taken at New 
York piers of cars of raisins showed almost every box in 
the cars broken, and raisins piled on the floor, and these 
were sent to the originating line. The officers of that road 


presented the pictures to members of the California Raisin 
Association, who were astounded to see how their shipments 
were arriving at destination. 


No pen pictures could have 








55 Sacks of Flour Damaged by Wet Due to Defective Roof 
and Side Boards 


furnished such a forceful argument. ‘The association im- 
mediately went on record as favoring more substantial crat- 
ing, by which action it is hoped a great loss will be avoided 
in the future. This will not only save the shippers a great 
deal of expense, the railroad a great amount of work and 
expense, but will give the consignees much more satisfaction. 
These photographs furnish indisputable evidence to foreign 











Codfish and Canned Goods Damaged by Shipment of Brass 


lines. When a car is opened on arrival from a connecting 
line and freight is found in topsy-turvy condition, no letter 
can furnish such a convincing argument as these pictures 
carry. The true conditions are placed right before the offi- 
cer’s eyes, and they can’t get away from it. 

The officers of one connecting line recently disputed that 
a car was delivered in a pilfered condition, but when they 
saw a photograph showing all the cases in the car broken 
open, they threw up their hands and acknowledged the cor- 
rectness of our contention. The responsibility for damage 
to a carload of flour in sacks by moisture, on account 
of defective roof and side-boards, was recently placed 
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when a picture showing all the damaged sacks was displayed. 

One car from the West with 750 cases of cans of condensed 
milk had so many cases broken and the contents so scattered 
that it was impossible to obtain an accurate check of the car. 

In addition to furnishing a copy of these pictures to the 
agent taking them, and to the responsible agent, sufficient 
copies of the worst cases are distributed at various agents’ 
meetings, which are held monthly. They are taken home by 
the agents and shown to all their employes engaged in han- 
dling freight, and the necessity for careful handling is empha- 
sized. They are warned against having a picture of one of 








Mustard and Fire Clay Damaged by Heavy Freight Loaded 
On It 


their cars come back to them, and the improvement in the 
service indicates that they are paying heed to the warnings. 
Pictures of damaged freight, due to frail crating, are fre- 
quently presented to shippers, who are beginning to be con- 
vinced of the serious loss the railroads are put to on this 














Whole Shipment of Wall Paper Damaged, Due to Poor 
Stowing 


account, and are taking steps to remedy the evil. The rail- 
road company is developing this feature of the camera, and it 
is bound to become increasingly effective in its results. 

The camera is also used by the special agents in photo- 
graphing unsafe conditions along the line, train wrecks, and 
various other irregularities, and is becoming an important ad- 
junct to modern railroading. That it is here to stay is at- 
tested by the number of railroads adopting its use. 








Proposed Eastern Freight-Rate Increase 


Good Progress in First Day’s Hearings. 


Strong State- 


ments by Rea, Underwood, Hustis and A. H. Smith 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission seems likely to 
make relatively short work of the resumed fifteen per 
cent case. The first hearing was held on November 5 
and arguments to close it are to be made on November 17, one 
month from the time the eastern carriers reported that the 
fears expressed by them last May were being realized. The 
determination to expedite matters was announced at the con- 
clusion of a day of general testimony by executives of Trunk 
line and New England territories, supported by exhibits 
prepared by George M. Shriver, vice president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and W. J. Cunningham, professor of Trans- 
portation at Harvard. George S. Hobbs, vice-president of 
the Maine Central also submitted statistics. Commissioners 
Meyer, McChord and Anderson asked questions that may 
perhaps be taken as showing a determination on the part of 
the first mentioned to make an attack upon the increase 
in maintenance expenses shown in 1916 over 1915, because, 
as Mr. Meyer pointed out to President Willard, the heavy 
charges for maintenance are being kept up. Meyer wanted 
to know whether the B. & O. obtained as much efficiency 
out of the $5,000 a mile spent on maintenance in 1916 as 
it did from the $3,000 spent in 1915. Mr. Willard said he 
could not answer the question because he had not in mind 
the conditions in the years proposed to be contrasted. 

Only the irreconcilables said they would oppose the in- 
crease. Clifford Thorne and Samuel H. Cowan were the 
only ones of that class giving tongue to their thoughts on 
the first day of the hearing. Ross D. Rynder, speaking for 
what are generally known as the big meat packers, Arthur 
B. B. Hayes for the smaller ones, represented in the Ameri- 
can Meat Packers Association, and Walter C. McCornack 
for the interior Iowa packers said their clients would not 
oppose the advances, viewing them as war measures, un- 
less their industry should be singled out to carry burdens 
heavier than proposed for other industries. As to the pro- 
tests and complaints which they have pending before the 
commission now, they said they would not withdraw them 
but would hold them in abeyance. Mr. Hayes, speaking for 
the Indiana limestone interests, said that if the admission 
was not to be deemed as a bar to specific charges of un- 
reasonableness and discrimination per se, the Indiana people 
will not oppose. 

First Day’s HEARING 


At the morning session of the hearing of November 5, 
Presidents Samuel Rea and Daniel Willard spoke in gen- 
eral terms as to the conditions of the railroads. Both em- 
phasized their conviction that even if the Commission allows 
the benefits withheld in June, the necessities of the carriers 
will not be met.. Mr. Rea said the roads would have to come 
back for more, because they cannot do the impossible. They 
also pointed to the prices fixed by the government on fuel 
and iron, to show that such prices, hailed by the newspapers 
as reliefs, are higher than the prices paid by the railroads 
in 1916. As a war expedient solely, Mr. Willard proposed 
that the Commission allow the collection of one cent per 
100 lb. on all freight. That is a suggestion made by a 
shipper at the hearing last spring as being infinitely better 
than a horizontal increase of fifteen per cent. 

At the end of the day’s hearing, Chairman Hall an- 
nounced that the taking of testimony in the investigation- 
and-suspension-docket cases, consolidated with the fifteen 
per cent case would begin on the next day before Examiner 
Disque. Disque is the man who handled the Central Freight 
Association case and had the nerve to tell the carriers that 


they had not made their rates for short hauls high enough, 
and he would show them what they should have done; he 
would make a scale of his own. He did that and the com- 
mission, for once in its life, gave the railroads more than 
they had asked for. The hearings, as scheduled are: an- 
thracite coal, November 6; general commodities and live 
stock and I & S numbers 1142 and 1134, (petroleum) on 
November 9; and lumber and cement on November 13. 

It was arranged that the executives should return for 
cross examination on November 15 and that arguments on 
the whole case should be made on November 17. No ob- 
jection was made by any interest to this departure from 
the usual deliberate processes. It will mean herculean 
efforts by the clerical staffs brought to Washington by the 
railroads. 

At the morning session the witnesses were examined by 
George Stuart Patterson, as chairman of the committee of 
lawyers acting for the eastern carriers; and by Hugh F. 
Bond, for the Baltimore & Ohio. At the afternoon session, 
C. S. Pierce, counsel for the Boston & Maine, was leader. 
At the morning session the witnesses were Samuel Rea, 
(Penn.); A. H. Smith, (N. Y. C.); F. D. Underwood, 
(Erie); George M. Shriver, (B. & O.); John B. Kerr, (N. 
Y. O. & W.); and Daniel Willard, (B. & O.). At the 
afternoon session Messrs. Rea and Willard resumed the 
stand for a short time and were followed by J. H. Hustis, 
(B. & M.); Howard Elliott, (N. Y., N. H. & H.); George 
S. Hobbs, (M. C.); and Prof. W. J. Cunningham 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE S. PATTERSON 


In opening the case for the carriers, Mr. Patterson said 
that for the first nine months of the year gross earnings had 
risen $123,789,000 but an increase of $168,431,000 in 
expenses had left them $57,291,000 worse off than in 1916. 
The three great eastern systems—Pennsylvania, New York 
Central and Baltimore & Ohio—were $38,492,000 behind 
last year, notwithstanding they had done $70,607,000 more 
business. For the year ending June 30, 1917, the net 
operating income of all eastern roads fell $44,996,000, in 
spite of an increase in traffic of $154,336,000 over the pre- 
vious year. Net return on property investment for the year 
fell from 6.52 per cent to 5.71 per cent. 

. The effective prosecution of the war is the paramount 
duty of the nation, and the capacity of mobilized industry 
to supply men, munitions and foodstuffs to the war zone 
is limited by our transportation resources. It was, therefore, 
imperatively in the national interest that the government 
neglect no available means to insure the rapid development 
of railroad facilities, and the strengthening of imperilled 
railroad credit. 

The eastern lines are achieving remarkable efficienc) 
records with a plant several years behind the growth of the 
country. Eight billion more ton-miles were produced in th¢ 
first four months of the war than in the same period last 
year. This gain of 15 per cent in service rendered the na 
tion, with only a 1% per cent increase in equipment, was 
almost entirely the result of the heavier trainloading. The 
average trainload was increased. from 705 to 782 tons, a gain 
of 11 per cent. Two freight trains are now performing the 
work done by three trains in 1910, a year of “peak” traffic. 

In May the eastern roads asked: the commission for 4 
fifteen per cent rate advance, and they estimated that the new 
level of costs would increase their operating charges $235,- 
000,000 a year. They now show that this was too conserva- 
tive, as present figures indicate an increase of $270,000,000 
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based on the 1916 volume of business. The advance in coal 
amounts to $78,000,000; in wages to $102,000,000, and in 
materials to $90,000,000; total $270,000,000. 

The great rise in bituminous coal, of which the railroads 
consume a quarter of the entire mine output, has cut deep into 
revenues. The Pennsylvania System, for example, burned 
last year in its locomotives 18,335,000 tons at an average 
cost of $1.23 a ton. The government price is now $2.45, 
and the Pennsylvania, for the past six months, has supplied 
its needs at $2.40. This means an increase of $21,450,000 
a year for this one company for the single item of coal. 

The labor problem is becoming increasingly serious be- 
cause of the inability of the railroads to hold their men 
against the competition of private industries offering better 
wages, and the consequent lowering of labor efficiency. The 
Adamson wage advance to the train brotherhoods is costing 
the eastern roads $36,000,000 more a year for the same 
labor, while advances to other classes of employes have 
swelled the payrolls by $66,000,000. 

To maintain roadbed and equipment at the standard de- 
manded in the public interest is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult. Not only does the great advance in the cost of labor 
and materials correspondingly contract the purchasing power 
of the railroad dollar, but the great volume of traffic moving 
under emergency ‘conditions is wearing out roadbed and 
equipment at an unprecedented rate. While the eastern 
roads are spending more for upkeep than last year, they are 
actually getting much less work done, and this deferred main- 
tenance will eventually have to be provided for. This is 
one of the most serious: factors affecting the present critical 
position of the eastern lines. 

Mr. Patterson made a comparison, on the same basis as 
in the 5 per cent and 15 per cent cases, of the revenues of 
the 38 railroad systems comprising the Eastern carriers. 
This comparison, made up from exhibits placed in the record 
at the hearing, showed the following between the calendar 
year of 1917 and 1916: 

(a) That for the nine months ending October 1, 1917, 
the operating revenues of the 38 systems increased $123,- 
789,000; their operating expenses increased, $168,431,000 
and their net operating income declined $57,291,000, not- 
withstanding an increase in the property investment up to 
July 1 of $227,000,000. 

(b) The corresponding figures for the Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York Central and Pennsylvania systems combined, 
show an increase in operating revenues of $70,607,000 and 
a decrease of $38,492,000 in net operating income, not- 
withstanding an increase in property investment up to July 
1 of $61,000,000. 

(c) September showed (for the 38 systems) an increase 
of operating revenue of $16,453,000 and a decrease of 
$6,429,000 in net operating income, or 14.8 per cent and for 
the three systems, an increase in gross of $9,967,000, and a 
decrease in net of $3,699,000, or 15.4 per cent. 

(d) Every month in 1917 shows both for the 38 systems 
and for the three systems, an increase in gross (except Feb- 
ruary) and a decrease in net, notwithstanding an increase 
in carloads and trainloads of 2.6 and 79 tons, respectively. 

(e) Comparing with the same periods of the previous 
year, the three months January to April inclusive show an 
increase in gross of $31,713,000 or 6.1 per cent, with a 
decrease in net operating income of $37,134,000 or 29.8 
per cent. The period May to September, inclusive, shows 
an increase in gross of $92,076,000 or 12.6 per cent and a 
decrease in net of $20,156,000 or 9.3 per cent. 

A comparison of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, shows that for 
the 38 systems, there was a decrease in net operating in- 
come of $44,995,000 notwithstanding an increase of $154,- 
536,900 in gross and of $200,000,000 in property investment; 
so that the return on property investment has fallen from 
6.52 per cent in 1916 to 5.71 per cent in 1917. 
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The estimates of increased cost for 1917, and of revenues 
from increased rates on the basis of the increased costs of 
1917 over 1916 was estimated as of the day of the hearing 
as follows: 


SONNE, SURI: era. c.g s wia nae Catala ea eee eT 


$102,070,229 
Increased fuel cost 


86,574,375 
89,084,214 


$277,728,818 

In addition to the above it is estimated that the taxes 
for 1917 will exceed those of 1916 by $19,020,000. 

Mr. Patterson estimated that the increases in rates grant- 
ed since January 1, 1917, will yield an addition to the 
operating revenue of the eastern lines of $97,000,000, on 
the basis of the 1916 traffic. A grant of the remainder of 
the 15 per cent program he estimated would add $58,700,000 
making a total of $155,700,000. Subtracting that sum 
from the $277,728,818 of increased cost of wages, fuel and 
materials would leave $122,000,000 of increased cost not 
covered by the increase in revenues resulting from a grant 
of the whole of the 15 per cent program. This difference 
between increased revenue and increased cost is about equiv- 
alent to 10 per cent of the 1916 freight revenues. 

“The wasting of the railroad machinery without adequate 
replacement cannot continue indefinitely. Due to the strong 
foundation on which some of these railroads were built they 
went into the war period able to stand some stripping of main- 
tenance. But they cannot continue. The situation is 
serious. This commission and these companies must assume 
the responsibility of making it clear to our people that these 
lines are necessary and that they must be kept in good condi- 
tion and that they shall be able to expand in such degree as 
will enable them to take care of their peak load.” 





Total 


CoAL STATISTICS 


Mr. Shriver presented exhibits to support the extem- 
poraneous remarks to be made later by President Willard. 
President Kerr, of the New York, Ontario & Western, pre- 
sented statistics pertaining to the hard coal roads and their 
principal traffic and specifically asked that the unexpired 
order of the Commission in the big anthracite rate case, No. 
4,914, be vacated and set aside so that the hard coal carriers 
may have the revenue to which they believe themselves en- 
titled. 

STATEMENT OF F. D. UNDERWOOD 


“Agitation against increases in rates is largely manufac- 
tured for political or other selfish purposes,” said Mr. Under- 
wood. “The actual payer of rates is not here now and he 
never has been here. The question of rate increases is not one 
of law; neither does it demand extended oratorial efforts on 
the part of anyone. It narrows down to this: Are the rail- 
roads at this time to wither, and thereby fail to perform the 
physical functions demanded by inexorable conditions? Are 
the weaker ones to default on their interest payments, and the 
stronger ones to pass or cut their dividends, with the con- 
sequent effect on the financial fabric of the entire country? 

“The return on the property investment of the Erie Railroad 
was 2.88 per cent for the year ending June 30, 1917, as com- 
pared with 4.86 per cent in 1916. Upon that showing—which 
is the crux of all of it—it is vain to expect buyers for railroad 
securities. These results admit of no argument. 

“The Erie Railroad asks an increase in rates sufficient to 
enable it to perform its duties to the public, pay the interest on 
its bonds, and have a proper surplus to meet emergencies.. No 
percentage of rate increase that has been under consideration 
is adequate. If the railroads of the country are to continue to 
discharge their functions they can do it only through increased 
earnings, and the increase should not only deal with the 
present, but with the future, which holds unknown obstacles. 

“The costs of materials, taxes, etc., are portrayed in our 
statement, but there is an element—the cost of unskilled 
transient labor to indispensable—which has to be met from 
day to day. The government contractors, private enterprises, 
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manufacturers, and even farmers have become competitors of 
the railways in the field of unskilled labor. Unskilled labor 
today is demanding and receiving wages in excess of those 
paid skilled labor two years ago. 

“The railways must depend solely on unskilled labor for 
the care of locomotives and cars at terminals, for the han- 
dling of freight and materials, and for the removal of snow 
and ice in their season. 

“It is not a healthy state of affairs for the Erie Railroad 
to earn $83,900,000 in gross, and after exercising all pos- 
sible economies—making parsimonious expenditures on the 
maintenance of the permanent roadway and equipment— 
to have a balance of only $2,111,000 to apply to betterments 
and sinking funds. It is a dangerous thing from several 
standpoints for this small margin to continue. Statements 
showing the increased cost in maintenance of roadway and 
equipment are misleading. ‘They show an increasing ex- 
penditure of dollars, but the dollar standard has been su- 
perseded for the reason that a dollar does not now buy its 
normal labor efficiency. 

“There is no time to lose. The end of the next two months 
will be a trying period for many of the weaker lines. With 
the lessening and passing of dividends, and the probable 
defaults of interest, the investing public will set anew their 
face against railroad securities.” 


THE NEw ENGLAND Roaps 


At the afternoon session J. H. Hustis and Howard Elliott 
made a general presentation for the New England carriers 
and in particular for the Boston & Maine and the New 
Haven. In summing up the case for the New Haven Mr. 
Elliott said: 

“The New Haven is a great terminal yard for its many 
connections and promptness in handling cars will be of 
benefit not only to the New Haven but to all of its con- 
nections and to the railroad situation generally. With im- 
proved facilities and motive power, and with improved han- 
dling at terminals by railroad and shipper the present volume 
of business ought to be done. with 5,000 less cars. This 
would make of greater use these cars, worth at present prices 
$15,000,000. 

“Railroad owners and managers should not be harrassed 
during this war in attempting to curtail necessary expendi- 
tures for the purpose of keeping the property solvent but 
should be able to devote all of their time and energies to 
increasing efficiency. The rights of railroad security owners 
should also be protected so that they in turn will be relieved 
of anxiety on account of their investments and be able to 
devote their energies toward supporting the government both 
financially and in other ways. 

“In the statement submitted May 7, 1917, we submitted 
estimates of increases in expenses, taxes and interest. In 
spite of some variations in particular items of expense, the 
total increase for the year will not vary much from the 
figures then submitted. 

“The expenses of the New Haven company during the 
past nine months and its actual results compare with the 
estimates as follows: In arriving at the figures for 1917 
the actual figures for the nine months are used and a close 
estimate for the remaining three months. 

Estimate of May 7 For year 1917 


ee $1,400,000 $1,353,000 
SN ME. oc ad.eg mneeeweaaiers 2,100,000 2,067,000 
ed Gis bk Rake dense wanreate 4,000,000 2,580,000 
NN ori ec oid orale area ner Oak 4,000,000 3,600,000 
a i ce! br ate ae Wire elec ocaha 500,000 219,000 
RE, ach adc c oat oe wae Seed gt aks alaceetin 300,000 220,000 

$12,300,000 $10,039,000 


Based on cumulative expenses due to further increases in 
wages and other costs, the comparison for 1918 with 1916 
is estimated, as shown in the table in the next column, com- 
pared with maximum figures given in May. 

“As against these increases the company has possible off- 
sets as follows, if its petition for increased rates is granted 
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and if it can sustain its credit so that it can improve facilitie 
and thus increase the volume of its business and at the sam« 
time continue to improve in its operating methods so as t 





Present 





Maximum 
estimates in May estimates 
ye BS Meee $1,600,000 $1,353,000. 
SURY WAGER oi ccsccicctcevwnces 2,500,000 4,800,000 
| ERE aS ee eee 6,000,000 3,900,000 
Ferrero rere 6,000,000 6,740,000 
EMECTERE oc cscs cccecccecccccees 500,000 300,000 
BE . civ eared a oe gaaaneedieeaa 400,000 575,000 
$17,000,000 $17,668,000 





save more per unit of transportation than is possible with 
its present plant: 


(1) Total additional revenue if full 15 per cent is granted...... $2,750.00 
Cary eI NN NN soa wa aeeeacis ciwaaers Sd pe b000s6o000 1,250,00( 
(3) Proposed increases in anthracite coal rates............-.+:. 300.006 
(4) Proposed increases in passenger rates...........0-e eee eeee 3,700,000 


Total estimated increase in revenue, provided business re- 
maams on or about the present volume............... $8 ,000,00( 


“The total benefit from the increase in revenue as above 
plus the estimated savings for the calendar year 1917 due 
to better operation (estimated at $4,000,000) is only $1, 
961,000 more than the known increases in expenses for 
the year 1917. The same increased revenue as shown above 
and the benefit of these same economies for a full year 
(estimated at about $5,000,000) would be $4,668,000 less 
than the possible maximum increase in expenses in 1918. 

“In conclusion the increases which we are asking for are 
intended for the following purposes: 

“To meet increased expenses, to keep the road solvent, and 
prevent the danger of financial collapse involving as it will 
individuals, savings banks, insurance companies and other 
institutions. To keep the present plant up to a proper stand- 
ard; to increase its capacity; to improve working conditions 
for employees and shippers and consignees in yards, sta- 
tions, terminals and roundhouses, and thereby increase ef- 
ficiency; to revive and restore the confidence of security 
holders, and to make a fair return on the fair value of the 
property devoted to the publicuse. . . . 

“The company if it can get this increased revenue must 
continue for some time to devote all income above its fixed 
charges and seven per cent on the proposed preferred stock 
(if the floating debt can be converted, to making the improve- 
ments so much needed for the welfare of the great population 
the company is serving. If the increased rates should result 
in a volume of net income greater than now seems possible 
and more than the commission thinks is just, they have the 
power to reduce the rates now suggested. Under war, trans- 
portation and financial conditions existing in New England 
and in the United States as a whole, the commission can 
well afford to lean in the direction of liberal treatment of 
this great transportation agency and grant all the increases 
in rates herein suggested.” 


STATEMENT OF RECEIVER HusTIS 


“A fifteen per cent advance in freight rates will not pro- 
vide for the single item of increased payrolls on the Boston 
& Maine. Increased wages based on settlements already 
made and granted since January 1 will amount to about 
$3,800,000 a year. There are now in course of arbitration 
wage demands which if granted will materially increase this 
amount. 

“We are informed that the so-called ‘Big Four’ brother- 
hoods have also formulated demands, which if granted, would 
for that class of employees alone add at least $1,500,000 
additional to the pay roll expense. (From January 1 next.) 

“While the action of the government in regulating the 
price of fuel, as well as the charter prices of the vessels that 
carry it, has performed a useful purpose, it has not materially 
relieved the New England situation. 

“At government prices for coal and government prices for 
charter, and with fuel and vessels moving with despatch, 
the cost of fuel based on last year’s consumption would be 
increased by at least $4,700,000. In normal times fuel 
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makes up about 13 per cent of the operating expenses; for 
the present calendar year it will probably be as much as 20 
per cent. Steel bars, castings and plates are 
quoted at from 173 per cent to 400 per cent higher than 
last year. Lumber has increased 55 per cent. Material and 
supplies generally have been increased 64 per cent. Some 
of these prices are higher than those recently named by 
the government but it has been impossible thus far to obtain 
reasonable deliveries based on government prices. 

“An inquiry recently made for the duplication of an order 
for sixty locomotives elicited the response that the tentative 
price would be in excess of 100 per cent over that of the 
locomotives delivered last winter. While deliveries of loco- 
motives are not possible at the present time, yet they must 
soon be purchased and, if necessary, even at these high 
figures, if the present volume of business continues. . . . 
If the dictates of public opinion are to be followed; if the 
population and property of New England are to be protected 
from a foreign enemy in time of war; if the manufacturer, 
shipper, and consumer of New England and of the United 
States are to be furnished with proper railroad facilities, 
this increase now sought for is an absolute necessity.” 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL REA 


In only two previous years, 1903 and 1904, said Mr. 
Rea, was an increase in operating revenue followed by a 
decrease in the net. Such a condition, not corrected, would 
mean a collapse of the transportation facilities of the country 
in this hour of supreme National need. ‘We cannot afford to 
make any mistakes. It is not a time for panic, but neither is 
it a time for disregarding the facts of increasing expenses, of 
diminishing net operating income, of deferred maintenance, 
of lack of present facilities, and inability to provide future 
ones.” 

Mr. Rea thus summarized the salient factors: 

‘“‘(a) Continuous increases in the cost of labor, fuel, sup- 
plies, taxes and of obtaining new capital; 

‘“(b) Inability to secure and retain efficient labor; 

“(c) Curtailment of maintenance expenses, which cur- 
tailment is due in part to inability to secure necessary labor 
and materials; 

“(d) Decrease in net operating income, notwithstanding 
large increase in operating revenues, in property invest- 
ment, in carload and in trainload; 

“(e) Reduction in surplus with consequent effect upon 
the credit of the carriers; 

““(f) Inability to secure new capital by the issue of stock, 
with the consequent weakening effect upon the financial 
structure ; 

‘“(g) Inability to provide improvements and _ facilities, 
not only essential for the traffic of today, but equally essen- 
tial for the traffic of the future.” 

Declaring that the Pennsylvania Railroad system faces 
increased operating expenses of over $74,000,000 a year, 
Mr. Rea attributed this to tremendous advances in the prices 
of labor, fuel and materials, as well as higher taxes. He 
presented the following summary of increased costs :— 

EROPORINE “THEE COUIB Soi dacere sie varenpwiace ee ion $21,450,000 


Increased materials COStS. ...6 <0 vice ceceesces 14,694,000 
Increased wages under Adamson law........ 9,459,000 
Increased wages to employees other than those 
affected by the Adamson Law........... 24,748,000 
BUESERERE “ORIIEE hike sce dle esos Chas Ge KG ne 3,870,000 
gat Saeea niet cas weeds wears eters $74,221,000 


\ir. Rea reminded the commission that previous estimates 
of increased costs had proved far too low. He referred to 
the fact that his first estimate, presented to the commission 
on March 22, 1917, had placed the increased operating 
expenses of the Pennsylvania system at $42,600,000 per 
year, whereas two months later it was necessary to revise 
this to $51,892,000, and now, based on present conditions, 
this second estimate had been found too low by more than 
$22 590,000. 

Against the increased costs of $74,221,000 per year now 
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confronting the Pennsylvania system, Mr. Rea estimated the 
increases in rates already granted at only $30,000,000, and 
those pending in commodity rates at $12,500,000 leaving an 
increase, unprovided for, of $31,721,000 in the cost per 
annum of rendering transportation service. 

That governmental price fixing on coal, in its present 
status, offers no prospect of lower fuel costs was indicated 
by Mr. Rea in his discussion of that subject. 

“The railroads are going concerns,” said Mr. Rea, “and 
must be operated and maintained upon a progressive basis. 
They are a vital factor in winning the war directly by the 
service rendered the government in the transportation of 
men and material and also by serving the shipper who is 
serving the government. If this transportation machine 
breaks down through inability to secure efficient labor by 
reason of inadequate wage rates it has a direct bearing upon 
the successful termination of the war.” 

“During the nine months ending September, 1917,” he 
continued, “‘our total operating revenues have increased $38,- 
000,000 or 11.68 per cent, our operating expenses have in- 
creased $47,000,000, or 20.53 per cent, while our net operat- 
ing income has decreased $13,380,000, or 17.09 per cent.” 

The government has recognized the increased cost of op- 
eration in manufacturing plants. The prices now fixed by 
the government give pig iron an advance of 105 per cent, 
bituminous coal 115 per cent, copper 68 per cent, and wheat 
156 per cent. 

“If this Commission takes the view of this situation which 
I hope it will, the result will be felt in the future financing 
of our improvements as it will give confidence to those fur- 
nishing such capital. If this Commission permits the rates 
of these carriers to be increased to such an extent as to re- 
turn them adequate net operating income and maintains them 
upon such a basis the effect upon the financing of their 
needs will be very great and will tend to re-establish the 
confidence of investors.” 


STATEMENT OF A. H. SMITH 


“We have been given five cents with which to pay an 
increase of 18 cents in expenses,” said A. H. Smith, pres- 
ident of the New York Central. “It is of the utmost im- 
portance that these railroads be kept in good condition. 
They constitute the first line of communication with our ar- 
mies. We may put ships on the ocean, construct railroads 
in Europe, and send our armies to the front, but we must 
not forget the great importance of maintaining in the very 
best of condition the first line of communication with our 
supplies and people. 

“The financial strains put upon them through the rise in 
prices and wages are so great that they have been forced to 
do things which do not contribute to their strength and effi- 
ciency. The railways cannot accomplish what the government 
itself has never been able to do—keep labor at pre-war 
wages and hold prices down to pre-war levels. A govern- 
ment may conscript capital and it may impress labor to 
carry on its work—an extreme measure to which we hope 
ours will not have to resort—but private corporations are 
powerless to do this and must compete in the markets for 
their capital, labor and supplies. 

“We estimate that at the close of the current year the New 
York Central Lines will show that they have earned ap- 
proximately $93,000,000 more in gross revenues than they 
did in 1915; but the changes have been so great that they 
will have, after doing all this extra work, actually less net 
corporate income by several millions than they had in 1915. 

“Our average train load and average car load has been 
increased greatly. We believe we have done all that we 
could with the means at hand. We have cut the service 
where that could be done; we have left undone things that 
should have been done, and we have taken on an extra 
heavy load without increasing the size of the plant. Ob- 
viously all of these resources have their limits.” 





Railway Regulation and Control 


Joint Committee on Interstate Commerce Begins 
Hearing, Chairman Newlands Urges Constructive Policy 








HE Congressional Joint Committee on Interstate Com- 

T merce, of which Senator Francis G. Newlands of 

Nevada is chairman, began a series of hearings at 

San Francisco on November 1, in its general inquiry into 

the problem of railway and public utility regulation, on 

which hearings were held at Washington last Winter and 
Spring. 

Senator Newlands announced that the committee desired 
particularly to hear from state commissioners, representatives 
of shippers and others of the Pacific Coast and intermoun- 
tain sections with reference either to the general problem 
or to local problems bearing on the subject of the inquiry. 
Max ‘Thelen, president of the California Railway Commis- 
sion and representing the legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, 
was the first witness, being recalled for cross-examination 
on his testimony at the Washington hearing. 


CHAIRMAN NEWLANDS’ ADDRESS 


The problem confronting the committee was outlined by 
Chairman Newlands in an address at a luncheon.for the 
committee given by the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
and the San Francisco Commercial Club in which he said 
in part: 

“Transportation is the great economic question of the 
day, surpassing everything else in point of importance at 
‘this time, for adequate transportation stands at the base of a 
successful prosecution of this war and it will stand at the 
base of a proper development of commerce after the war has 
ended. We all know and believe that the United States 
has the best railway system in the world but few of us pause 
to realize the energy and the genius of the Americans who 
led in this great work and developed it to its present phe- 
nomenal standard. The work was entirely trusted to pri- 
vate enterprise. The public hardly claimed the right to 
interfere with it or in any way to endeavor to regulate it. 
Therefore, naturally, great abuses arose, which it was neces- 
sary to correct and the American people took hold of that 
question with the vigor which usually characterizes them. 
For years they have been engaged in corrective and punitive 
legislation and regulation of railways and have formed a 
habit of mind which is punitive and corrective. 

“The President of the United States has now called our 
attention to the fact that it is important that we should 
again enter upon a constructive era, realizing that almost 
everything has been done that could have been done in the 
way of punitive and corrective legislation and that we have 
the administrative power which is necessary to correct any 
evils that may now exist or arise in the future. 

“When this war broke out we realized for the first time 
that the railway facilities of this country, enormous as they 
were, were not adequate to the emergency which we had 
to encounter. They were, perhaps, adequate to the normal 
requirements of the country, but they were not adequate 
to the enormous and abnormal demands that were thrown 
upon them as the result of the war. 

“As a result of the period of depression existing before 
the war the railways were in distress as to their income 
and they started to practice economies which, as experience 
has since shown, while entirely wise as far as the internal 
conditions of the railroads were concerned, were not wise 
as far as satisfying the demands of the country in general. 

“That is why I am making an appeal to this entire country 
to stand by and sustain a constructive policy regarding the 


San Francisco, Cal., November 6, 1917. 
railroads, not so much that the bondholders and stockholders 
may earn interest and dividends on their investments, but 
for the principal reason that the public interests absolutely 
require that these great public agencies should be fully 
developed and that we all should act in such a way as to 
encourage private capital in enlarging these facilities through 
out the country. 

“The war made such demands upon the transportation 
facilities of this country that car shortage and coal shortag: 
and high prices have been the result. These skyrocket 
prices which have vastly increased the cost of living may lx 
traced to a large degree to the enforced economies of th: 
period before the war. 

“We ought to have foreseen such conditions, but now, 
in order to accomplish anything, we have got to get out of 
the punitive and correctional habit of mind. Congress, | 
regret to say, is still in that habit of mind because th 
public is, for Congress doesn’t lead public opinion; Congress 
follows public opinion. This does not mean at all an 
abandonment of the advantages which have been gained in 
the period through which we have passed. There is no 
danger of our lapsing into the old conditions, where such 
serious abuses existed as to arouse the resentment and in 
dignation of the entire public. All I suggest is that the 
public should rid itself of the influence that these abuses 
have had upon its mind and help the railroads to regain 
the markets of the world for their loans and their securities; 
markets which are not open to them now, partly because 
railway securities are not the safest securities they once 
were and partly because the government is now monopolizing 
the financial markets. 

“There are three ways of furnishing these railways with 
aid to bring them out of their deplorable state. One is a 
more liberal policy on the part of the government and thx 
public that will satisfy the investing public. Another is 
national aid, furnishing from the public chest money to 
assist in meeting the public needs. A third way is to in- 
crease the rates of the railroads. I don’t pretend to suggest 
the method, but I wish to call your attention to the need of 
meeting this question satisfactorily, and it will devolve upon 
this committee largely to suggest the method.” 


TESTIMONY 


Among those who entered appearances to indicate their 
intention of testifying before the committee were: F. A. 
Jones, chairman of the Arizona Corporation Commission; 
W. S. McCarthy, of the Traffic Bureau of Utah; Seth Mann, 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce; Fred P. Griggs, 
of the traffic department of the Associated Jobbers of Ios 
Angeles; G. J. Bradley, representing commercial interests 
of Sacramento; F. M. Hill, of the Fresno Traffic Asso- 
ciation; S. J. Wetrick, of Seattle; L. R. Bishop, of the 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce; J. C. Summers, of the 
Stockton Chamber of Commerce, and E. P. Troy, of the 
Public Ownership Association. Most of these said 
wished to discuss the long and short haul clause in its 
relation to the rates to the Pacific Coast and the inter- 
mountain territory. 

Mr. Thelen, questioned by Senator Cummins, said that 
his opposition to the plan of federal incorporation of rail- 
ways was based on the fact that the plan is proposed by 
the railways merely as an agency for taking away from 
the states the power of taxation and the police power 4s 
well as the power to regulate rates. When a plan for federal 
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incorporation is presented to Congress, he said, it will be 
easier to take away these powers of the states by a few 
words in the law than it would be to do so by more direct 
methods. 

Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Railway Executives’ Ad- 
visory Committee, entered a protest against this statement 
of the railroads’ attitude, saying that they have no such 
idea; that they have proposed that the power of taxation 
and the police powers be reserved to the states under federal 
charters just as the power of taxation of national banks 
was left to the states. 

Mr. Thelen’s cross-examination was continued by Repre- 
sentative Sims and Senator Newlands on Friday. Representa- 
tive Sims asked if the present system of taxation by states does 
not cause inequalities resulting in discrimination by a state 
against interstate commerce. Mr. Thelen admitted that 
there were inequalities but said they could be corrected by 
the federal government without federal incorporation. 

Senator Newlands asked if the legislative committee of 
the National Association of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners had reached any conclusion as to federal incor- 
poration. Mr. Thelen replied that they are practically 
unanimous in opposing the plan proposed by the railroads 
but this does not necessarily apply to any other plan, such 
as a plan for turning over the property of the railroads to 
new corporations at a fair value. The railroad proposal 
contemplates an exchange of the present securities. He said 
that the majority of state commissioners are in favor of 
federal regulation of security issues. The states, he said, 
have gone into this field because the federal government has 
not, but he recognized that the states cannot adequately su- 
pervise the issue of securities of railroads chartered in other 
states and that embarrassments and delays result from the 
necessity of securing the consent of several states. It is im- 
portant, he said, that such matters should be passed on 
promptly and the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be provided with sufficient machinery to enable it to decide 
such cases promptly. 

As to many of the functions exercised by the states, such as 
regulation of stations, crossings, investigations of accidents, 
etc., he thought that the state commissions can better protect 
the interests of the public than the federal government can, 
but there are many cases where the states can helpfully 
co-operate with the federal commission. He thought that 
the federal government might well establish a uniform meth- 
od of taxation, to be followed by the states, while leaving 
the actual taxing power in the states. To this 
Senator Newlands assented. Mr. Thelen also said that the 
government should do something to prevent unnecessary 
duplication of facilities but the question of jurisdiction 
should depend on the character of the facilities involved. 

There has been very little difficulty in California, he said, 
as a result of conflict between state and interstate rates, 
but he recognized that the existence of such situations as are 
involved in the Shreveport case are very unfortunate and 
that some steps should be taken to remedy them. With this 
change he thought the principal objection to the dual system 
would be eliminated and the national association had in- 
structed the committee to confer with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on a plan for reconciling conflicts of 
jurisdiction by joint hearings on a single record with an en- 
deavor to reach a harmonious conclusion. The ultimate 
jurisdiction, he said, would be in the federal government. 

Mr. Thelen gave some figures showing the percentage of 
state to interstate traffic on some of the principal roads of 
California. In the case of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, he said, 44.1 per cent of its California business is in- 
trastate, while for other roads the percentages were: South- 
ern Pacific, 56.9; Western Pacific, 27.6; and Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake, 24.4. 
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Questioned by Representative Esch regarding receiver- 
ships Mr. Thelen said that the federal charters of the Union 
Pacific and of the Texas & Pacific had not kept them from re- 
ceiverships. He said it would be very desirable if the federal 
government would work out a constructive plan for dealing 
with receiverships and he was in favor of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission itself acting as a receiver. ‘The stock 
and bond expert of the California commission has compiled 
an elaborate analysis of the causes of the receiverships of 
the principal roads that have become bankrupt, to be filed 
with the committee. Mr. Esch asked if a federal statute 
against trespassing would not be advisable in view of the 
fact that the states have not acted. Mr. Thelen assented to 
this and said the grade crossing committee of the national as- 
sociation had recommended such a statute although no ac- 
tion was taken on the report by the association. He said 
he would favor a modification of the anti-pooling and anti- 
trust laws to such an extent as to prevent wasteful duplica- 
tion of facilities and thought the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission might issue certificates of public necessity. 

Senator Cummins led the witness into a discussion of the 
problem created by the existence of weak roads that cannot 
survive on rates which may be profitable to their stronger 
competitors. This, Mr. Thelen said, constituted the heart 
of the railroad problem and offered an opportunity for a 
constructive plan. He did not think the plan proposed by 
the railroads was a constructive one, but when Senator Cum- 
mins suggested that here was his opportunity to be con- 
structive he had no plan to offer. He thought the plan of 
having the government subsidize the weak roads was im- 
practicable but that there was some merit in the plan sug- 
gested by Senator Cummins for grouping the railroads in 
— a way that the strong roads should absorb the weaker 
ines. 


A STATE COMMISSIONER WHO Favors FEDERAL REGU- 
LATION 

A marked contrast to Mr. Thelen’s ideas was presented 
by the testimony of E. O. Edgerton, of the California Com- 
mission, who followed him. Mr. Edgerton said he was in 
favor of complete and immediate federal control of railroads, 
starting with railroad service, because a situation in one 
state cannot be adequately considered except in its rela- 
tion to other states and state commissions are concerned only 
with their own states. When the California commission 
ordered the Santa Fe to build a new line, although he 
believed their action was right, he said it had considered 
the case only from the standpoint of California without 
knowing what effect it would have on the ability of the 
road to serve other states, and when more cars are needed 
the state commission is naturally vigorous in trying to get 
them, perhaps at the expense of other states. 

“Rates in one state are intimately connected with the 
rates in other states and also with the finances of the car- 
rier,” he said. “We can’t fix rates in one state without to 
some extent affecting the ability of the roads to give service 
in another state and in interstate commerce. It is not right 
that one state should receive lower rates for like service than 
another state. The federal government not only should 
have the authority to regulate the issuance of securities but 
it should have control of the expenditure of the proceeds, 
and the authority that has the power to regulate the capital- 
ization and finances should also have the power to say 
what the rates shall be. 

“We have no national railway policy,” Mr. Edgerton 
continued. “The railroads of the United States have been 
laid out without reference to the military needs of the coun- 
try. One cabinet officer is pressing in the federal courts to 
tear apart a great railroad system, the Central Pacific and 
the Southern Pacific, that have always been operated as one 
system, while other cabinet officers are insisting on the rail-. 
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roads being operated as a unit, to do the job we have in 
hand. ‘The railroad system has broken down, at least to 
the extent that it cannot meet all the demands made upon it. 
For years past the railroads have been calling attention to 
the need for increased facilities to meet the needs of the 
country and now we see that they were right. 

‘“To me the problem seems to be this: There is a national 
job to be done. ‘The job is not being done. We have been 
proceeding with private ownership under regulation. In- 
stead of overregulating the roads they have not been suf- 
ficiently regulated. ‘The only chance for private ownership 
is affirmative and constructive regulation, not the exercise 
of veto power. Fixing rates in such a way as to get by the 
courts, just escaping the line of confiscation, is not intelligent 
regulation. We need the kind of regulation that compels the 
development of railroads to meet the national needs. Either 
private ownership under regulation must do the job we have 
before us or the government must. I suggest that we give 
over at once the discussion of the merits or demerits of 
government ownership, consider and formulate the needs of 
the country, put the job up to the railroads and ask their 
terms. If the terms are prohibitive let the government take 
the job itself.” 

Asked for his views as to the function of the state com- 
missions under a plan of federal regulation, Mr. Edgerton 
said they would be left the vast field of public utility regu- 
lation but as to railroads they should serve in an advisory 
capacity only, appearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission frankly as partisans for their state instead 
of trying to act both as partisans and in a judicial capacity. 

He did not believe effective results can be secured from 
the proposed plan for co-operation between state and federal 
commissions in cases involving conflicts of jurisdiction. ‘‘Co- 
operation is all right when the parties are agreed,” he said, 
“but co-operation gets you nowhere in controversial matters 
unless one party has a club. Otherwise the only result can be 
a compromise. Situations like that in the Shreveport case 
should be settled by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

On Monday William Gardner, of the Reno Commercial 
Club, criticised the railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for discriminating against the intermountain 
country. He was followed by members of the Railroad 
Commission of Nevada and Spokane commercial interests. 

On Tuesday W. F. McCarty, of the Utah Traffic Bureau, 
testified. H. M. Wade, of the Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce, defended the present system. 

It is expected that the hearings will close this week. 


DENVER TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 


In the past the railroads have had to depend largely on 
themselves for the creation of new tourist traffic. The 
Tourist and Publicity Bureau of the Denver (Colo.) Civic 
and Commercial Association is noteworthy in that it repre- 
sents the organized and successful effort of a city to attract 
passenger travel. The bureau is supported by contribu- 
tions from merchants and manufacturers of Denver. For 
the past two years it has achieved substantial results under 
the direction of its executive secretary, Harry N. Burhans, 
an experienced publicity man. Its work includes systemat- 
ic advertising in newspapers and magazines likely to reach 
prospective tourists, the distribution of literature describing 
the scenic attractions of the territory tributary to Denver, 
the preparation of press stories on the natural wonders of 
the region and the operation of branch offices for the con- 
venience and information of the public at other cities. 

The publications which carry bureau advertisements were 
uniformly selected with the idea of achieving a maximum 
return. A school journal reaching thousands of the teach- 
ing profession, well known as more addicted to travel than 
any other class of our population, has been exceptionally 
productive of results. According to a railroad publicity 
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representative who is familiar with the work of the Denver 
organization, like advertisements by the bureau and the 
railroad in the same mediums bring twice as many inquiries 
to the bureau as to the carrier. He attributes this fact to 
the less evident pecuniary motive of the Denver organiza 
tion in encouraging travel. 

In a like manner the bureau has been able to “put over’ 
press stories in national magazines which would not con- 
sider accepting similar articles from a railroad. By way 
of illustration, Mr. Burhans sometime ago engaged the serv- 
ices of a high-class Denver photographer and several pro- 
fessional posers for the purpose of securing scenic views 
with a little life in them. With some pictures taken in this 
way in Estes Park and a descriptive article on its natural 
beauties he approached the editor of one of the foremost 
American monthlies, to whom he offered the exclusive 
privilege to use them free of charge. The editor accepted 
the proposition and the bureau obtained the best publicity 
it had ever secured. In a similar manner the bureau has 
published a series of folders, copiously illustrated with 
photographs of Colorado scenes, some of which are in 
colors. ‘These pamphlets have been placed in the lol)ies 
of hotels and in the offices of many industries and com 
mercial houses to which similar literature prepared by rail 
roads cannot gain entree. 

A folder, recently issued and entitled “Come Up to 
Colorado,” contains a full-page map of the United States, 
showing the distances of the large cities of the East and 
Middle West to Denver and the distances from that city to 
the various points of interest to tourists in the West. The 
map is an ingenious argument for Denver’s claim for recog 
nition as the “gateway to 12 national parks and 32 national 
monuments.” The last eight pages of the folder are de- 
voted to detailed information concerning accommodations 
for visitors in Denver and Colorado resorts, suggestions as 
to how to “see Denver” either by trolley or automobile, in- 
structions regarding the best highways for motorists to use 
to reach the city from the different directions, a detailed 
map of the Denver business district and a railway and road 
map of the state. 

The bureau has three branch offices, the first of which 
was opened at Colorado Springs, Colo., the first stop of a 
large stream of tourists from Texas, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas. The object of this office, obviously, was to encourage 
travelers to extend their itineraries to include Denver and 
other Colorado points. A second branch was established 
at Kansas City and a third at Chicago. The opening of 
each office has been accompanied by an aggressive advertis- 
ing campaign in the newspapers for the purpose of secur- 
ing an initial clientele. Those in charge of the branches 
have rapidly built up acquaintanceships among prospective 
tourists and supplied them with concrete information rela- 
tive to the attractions of Denver and Colorado and the ex- 
pense involved in taking various western tours. As no 
preference is urged for any of the railroads serving that 
territory the traveling public has not shown a disposition 
to discount the bureau’s representations as designed to pro- 
duce maximum passenger mileage. 

The tourist offices have increased their usefulness and 
the effectiveness of their work by keeping constantly in 
touch with commercial, agricultural and trade opportuni- 
ties in Denver and contiguous territory. From chambers 
of commerce and other sources in Colorado detailed advice 
concerning openings for merchants, manufacturers and 
farmers are received. Consequently, it is not infrequently 
the case that a visit to a bureau office brings a permanent 
resident to the Rocky Mountain state. Likewise, many 
on pleasure tours are so impressed with the desirability of 
Colorado as a place of residence that they take advantage 
of the business and agricultural opportunities concerning 
which the bureau is able to furnish them concrete data. 
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General News Department 
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The New York Central now maintains schools for teaching 
telegraphy and other station work at Albany, Utica, Rochester, 
Corning and Kingston. 


By a fire of unknown origin the freight house of the Lehigh 
Valley at Phillipsburg, N. J., was destroyed on November 2, 
together with ten loaded freight cars and a flour warehouse 
adjacent; total estimated loss, $200,000. 


The Canadian Pacific, following the report of a Board of Con- 
ciliation, has advanced the pay of trackmen 30 cents a day on 
the western lines and 40 cents a day on the eastern lines. Fore- 
men are advanced 15 cents a day to $3.25, $3.40 and $3.60. 


Carl Scholz, consulting mining engineer of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy at Chicago, has been appointed a member of 
the Committee of Consulting Engineers on Coal Conservation 
and Publicity, for the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


The freight handlers of Chicago are demanding a twenty per 
cent increase in pay and have presented their claims to the Rock 
Island, the St. Paul, the Michigan Central, the Illinois Central, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal, the Pere Marquette, the 
Chicago Great Western and the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville. 


Most or all of the striking telegraphers on the northern divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Railroad have returned to work. It is 
said that they have the benefit of the general advance of 25 per 
cent in wages which has been granted by the road to its teleg- 
raphers; but the train despatchers on the Northern division 
have not been taken back. 


A compilation of state regulations regarding the housing of 
railroad employees, prepared by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, shows that eight states—Arkansas, Kansas, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina and Texas— 
have laws requiring railroads to maintain sheds over tracks where 
car repair work is regularly carried on. 


On the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe lines east of Albuquerque, 
N. M., increases in pay have been granted to station employees, 
telegraph operators and clerical forces in the offices of superin- 
tendents, master mechanics, general superintendents and me- 
chanical superintendents, effective October 15. The advances 
granted will add about $410,000 per year to the company’s payroll. 


The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada has made a general 
advance in the pay of locomotive enginemen and firemen, fol- 
lowing negotiations which have extended over two months. The 
eight-hour day is adopted, the same as in the United States. On 
engines of moderate size, the runners receive an advance of 10 
cents a hundred miles; on the Pacific type, 20 cents a hundred 
miles. Firemen, on engines having 18-inch cylinders, are ad- 
vanced 20 cents; on 19-inch cylinders, 15 cents, and on Pacific 
type, 15 cents, the latter from $2.70 to $2.85. 





Passengers Killed by Mexican Bandits 


A press despatch of November 6 reports that a northbound 
passenger train of the Mexican Central was dynamited and 
wrecked near Armendariz, 50 miles south of Chihuahua, on 
November 4. It is said that 60 federal train guards were killed, 
and that the passengers were robbed and some of them killed. 





Alien Railway Employees Prove Loyalty 


According to H. E. R. Wood, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Chicago & Alton, 154 out of 160 men of foreign 
birth employed in the Chicago freight houses of the Alton bought 
Second Liberty Loan bonds to the amount of $8,800. One 
Italian laborer mortgaged his home for $1,000, on which he must 
Pay 6 per cent interest, in order to buy a $1,000 Liberty Loan 
bond. Greeks form the largest percentage of the alien em- 
Ployees who bought bonds, but the list also includes Germans, 
Austrians, Italians, Poles, Bohemians and other nationalities. 


Reports to a committee of the Railroads’ War Board show 
that on 21 railroads entering Chicago 63,000 employees sub- 
scribed $5,341,000 to the First Liberty Loan. The subscriptions 
by railway employees to the Second Liberty Loan have not yet 
been compiled but it is estimated that they were more than three 
times as large as to the first loan. 


Firemen to Demand Wage Raise 


Locomotive firemen are preparing to launch a nation-wide cam- 
paign for higher wages. The eastern association, comprising 
employees of all roads east of Chicago and north of and in- 
cluding the Chesapeake & Ohio, held a meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on November 5, to discuss the proposed demands, and 
the western and southern association will meet within a few 
weeks. 





Railway Regiments’ Smoke Fund 
The railway supply companies have added $60 a month more 
to the Railway Regiments & Tobacco Fund, subscriptions having 
been received since October 31 from the following companies: 





Anti-Creeper Corporation, New York.........ccccsccccccecs $10 a month 
Carnegie Steel Company, Pittabtirah, Pa. .....cccessecaeesane 10 a month 
Crucible Steel Company of Ameri: PA sctka one awk eats 10 a month 
Damascus Bronze Company, Pittsbu Puacasninaosamehad 10 a month 
Waterbury Battery Company, Wate ity, Oe tae. ewidacka aes 10 a month 
Western Railway Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo....... 10 a month 


The subscribers now total 58, the previous subscribers being 
given in the Railway Age Gazette of October 26, page 753, and 
November 2, page 810. 


New York Port War Board 


The secretary of war announces the appointment of a board, 
consisting of officers of the government acting with the com- 
mission recently appointed on the part of the states of New York 
and New Jersey, to co-ordinate all harbor and terminal facilities 
with special reference to the transportation of men and materials 
across the ocean. The chairman is the secretary of the treasury 
and the vice-chairman is William R. Willcox, chairman of the 
New York-New Jersey Port Development Commission. Three 
other members of the cabinet and the mayor of New York City 
are members. The chief executive officer is Irving T. Bush, 
president of the Bush Terminal Company, operating extensive 
docks and warehouses in South Brooklyn, New York City. It 
is understood that Mr. Bush will have a free hand in the matter 
of controlling all storage and shipping facilities of the port of 
New York, and that railroad, terminal and lighterage interests 
will be able to co-operate with greatly increased efficiency in 
the relief of congestion. 


$19,000,000 in Liberty Bonds for the Pennsylvania System 


Returns which have been compiled from all portions of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System, including the Lines East and 
West of Pittsburgh, show that a total of 122,456 employees 
subscribed to the Second Liberty Loan, taking altogether 
$9,051,700. 

On the Lines East of Pittsburgh 77,273 individual subscrip- 
tions were recorded for a total of $5,689,700. On the Lines West, 
45,183 employees subscribed for $3,362,000 worth of bonds. 

As the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the parent corpora- 
tion of the system subscribed on its own account, for $10,000,000 
of the Second Liberty Loan, the total subscriptions for the 
company and for the employees of the system, amount to 
$19,051,700. 

An analysis of the subscriptions on the Lines East of Pitts- 
burgh shows that the great bulk of the money was subscribed 
in small, or comparatively small amounts. Out of the total 
77,273 subscriptions, only 88 were for more than $1,000 each. 
Payment in full was made by 3,471 employees of the Lines East, 
while 71,802 subscribed under the installment plan, by which they 
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will save the price of the bonds out of their future wages, making 
payment in the ten-month period ending August 15 next. 

The campaign for subscriptions among the employees of the 
entire Pennsylvania system was carried on with the greatest 
vigor and enthusiasm. Local Liberty Loan committees were 
organized on all divisions, and in all shops and departments. 
Nearly 2,000 men were actively engaged in the work of solicita- 
tion, and every one of the quarter-million employees of the sys- 
tem was personally urged to “buy a bond.” 


Christmas Boxes for France 


Uncle Sam is determined that all his nephews fighting in 
France shall have as big Christmas boxes as relatives and 
friends here want to send them—up to 20 lb—if mailed early 
enough. The French government, because of inadequate rail 
facilities, cannot carry parcel-post packages weighing over 7 
Ib.; but the United States War Department announces that it will 
take Christmas packages for the American expeditionary forces 
in l‘rance, and carry them over the lines there which have been 
built and are being operated by our nine railway regiments. The 
Post Office Department directs that Christmas packages (not 
over 20 Ib. each) be sent in care of the Commanding General, at 
Pier J, Hoboken, N. J. Articles must be packed in a woodei 
box not more than two cubic feet in extent, well strapped, and 
with either a hinged or a screwed top. No perishable foodstuffs 
may be sent. The box should be marked to indicate it is a Christ- 
mas package, and should reach Hoboken not later than December 
5. The rate of postage is 12 cents a pound. 


Conductors and Trainmen to Ask Wage Increase 


New wage scales for 200,000 members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and-the Order of Railway Conductors were 
agreed upon unanimously at a conference of the officers and 
committee chairmen of these two brotherhoods at Chicago, con- 
cluded on November 6. These demands will be presented to all 
railroads about December 1. On passenger runs of 155 miles or 
’ less per day they will ask for not less than $5.43 per day or $162.90 
per month for conductors ; $4.65 per day or $139.50 per month for 
ticket collectors; $4.50 per day or $135.00 per month for baggage 
electricians; $3.88 per day or $116.40 per month for baggage- 
men; $3.61 per day or $108.30 per month for flagmen and 
brakemen. Overtime is to be calculated at one-eighth of the 
day rate per hour. Passenger runs on short turn around, not 
to exceed 80 miles, shall be paid overtime for all time on duty 
or held for duty in excess of eight hours within ten consecutive 
hours. Passenger brakemen who do not lie off of their own 
accord shall receive a monthly guarantee. 

Through and irregular freight, snow plow and circus trains: 
Conductors, $5.30 per day; flagmen and brakemen, $3.81 per day. 

Local, way freight, mixed, pickup or drop, mine, roustabout, 
pusher or helper, wreck and construction service: Conductors, 
$5.80 per day; flagmen, $4.29 per day. 

Yard service: Foremen, days, $5.30; 
$5.00; night, $5.20. 

All rates in freight and yard service are for eight hours or 
less, 100 miles or less; overtime pro rata. 


night, $5.50; helpers, days, 


It Is Never too Late to Mend 


John Skelton Williams, controller of the currency, has made 
the following statement: “When the railroads shall have laid 
frankly before the commission the facts and figures which will 
show so conclusively the extent to which the rates now in force 
are insufficient to maintain the credit of the roads and to enable 
them to perform efficiently their public functions under the 
present unusual and extraordinary conditions, we have no right 
to doubt that the decision which the commission will reach will 
be one which its superior knowledge and painstaking study of 
the whole situation will in every way justify, and that the relief 
needed will be promptly accorded. 

“If a way cannot be found now to reduce promptly the prices 
of materials and the cost of labor to a normal basis, and this, 
for the present, is hopeless, it seems clear, on the facts before 
us, that a revision and modification of the fabric of rates to 
meet the new conditions have become imperative. 

“If the relief which is manifestly required at this time is 
eranted, T believe that confidence in our railroad securities will 
he revived and a basis established for new financing and for pro- 
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ceeding with new development and construction work, which is 
now so greatly needed. The beneficent influence and effect of 
such action would be felt instantly throughout the entire 
country.” 





National Railway Appliances Association Exhibit 

The success of the exhibit of the National Railway Appli 
ances Association, which will be held in the Coliseum and 
Annex, Chicago, on March 18 to 21, 1918, is now assured, appli 
cations for 225 spaces having been received up to November 1. 
The total number of spaces available at the exhibit last year 
was 234. By rearrangement of the floor plan to accommodate 
a larger number of exhibitors, 30 additional spaces have been 
provided this year, making a total of 264 spaces, which will be 
available. 


Car Foremen’s Association of Chicago 


The next monthly meeting of the Car Foremen’s Association 
of Chicago will be held at the Hotel Morrison on Monday, 
November 12. A paper on Wood and Steel Car Construction 
will be presented by H. S. Sackett, timber engineer of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or recular 
meetings and piaces of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months, |The full list of meetings and conventions is bub 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gasette for each mont! 


AMERICAN SoctEty oF Civit ENGInEErs.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
t., New York. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Wednesday in month, 

except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York 
AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ AssociaTiIon.—F. is Angier, 


Supt. Timber 


Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next con- 
vention, January, 1918, Chicago. . 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELECRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—W,. L. Connelly, 


Superintendent of Telegraph, Indiana Harbor Belt, Gibson, Ind 
Next meeting, November 22, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

CaNnaDIAN RatLtway Clu B.—-James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Canapian Society of Civir Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForeMen’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 
Chicago. Regvlar meetings, 2d Monday in month, 
and August, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

CENTRAL Rattway Crius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, 


-Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 


except June, July 


New York. Regu 
September and November. 


Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffa io, N. Y. 
CINCINNATI Rattway Cius.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 

Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Regular meetings, 2d Tuesda 

February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati 
ENGINFERS’ Society oF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K,’ Hiles, 568 


Regular meetings, Ist and 3d 


Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION or Cuicaco.—A. M. 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, 
ceding 3d Thursday in month. Room 1856, 
Chicago. 

INVESTMENT BANKERS’ AssociATION, OF AMERICA.—Frederick R. Fenton, 11 

Monroe St., Chicago. Next annual convention, November 12-14, 

Hotel Belvedere, Raltimore, Md. 

New Enctanp Raitroap Ciun.—wW, E. Cade, Tr., 683 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in 
Tuly, August and September, Boston. 

New York RarLroap CLur.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and Au; 


Hunter, 321 
Wednesday, pre 
Transportation Bldg., 


Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
month, except June, 





29 W. 39th St., New York. 
NrAGAR\ FRONTIER Car MEN’s Assoc1aT1on.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 


New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pacific Rattway Cius.—W. S. ollner, Assistant to Chief Engineer, 
Northwestern Pacific R, R., San Francisco, Cal. 

Peor1a ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD OrrFicers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masoni 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartway CLus or PittsBurcn. —J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except 
June, July and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial 
Annex Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

RicuMonp RaiLroap Crus.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. Club 
has been suspended until after the war. 

St. Louis Rartway Ciur.—B. W._Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 


August, St. Louis. 
SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN RarLway Crus.—A. J. Merrill, Grand Bldg 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 a. m. Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta 
Trarric Cruz or Curcaco.—C. RB. Singer, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 4 
TrarFic Crus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last. Tuesday in month, except June, July and 


August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

WeEstERN Canapa Rarttway Crus.—L. Kon, Immigration 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d 
cept Tune, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Westarn RarLway CLus.—J. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in ‘month, except June, July and 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

Western Society oF ENGINEERS. iene S. Nethercut, Secretary, 1735 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. Regular meeting, first Mond: ay 
in month, except January, July and August. Extra meetings genet rally 
on other Monday evenings except in July and August. 


Agent, Grand 
Monday, ex- 
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The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio recently granted an 
application by the railroads for authority to continue until May 
1, 1918, intrastate demurrage rates which expired on November 1. 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana in a decision rendered 
on October 23, denied the application of the railroads in that 
state for an advance of 15 cents a ton in coal and coke freight 
rates. 


The Lehigh Valley and the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
have established a joint embargo committee, with headquarters 
at New Haven. : Richard Hackett, assistant to the senior vice- 
president of the New Haven, is chairman. 


The mayor of Providence, R. I., has asked Judge Lovett to 
suspend for 30 days his order forbidding the use of coal cars 
for the transportation of gravel and other road material, five 
important highway improvements in that city having been begun 
and being now unfinished. 


According to estimates made at Columbus on October 31 
the number of cars of coal shipped to Ohio points on the day 
fixed by the Priority Board, when that State was to have all 
of the shipments of all of the mines tributary to the state, was 
3,000. 


The Fruit and Vegetable Transportation Association of the 
South and East has issued a circular appealing to growers, ship- 
pers and receivers to do away with the great waste, everywhere 
evident, in getting fruits and vegetables to the markets. This 
waste is deplorable at any time, but it is more so at this time in 
the face of our patriotic duty. Everybody can help by using 
stronger containers, strong enough to carry the goods to destina- 
tion safely; by carefully selecting and packing fruits and vegeta- 
bles so that they will not deteriorate before reaching market, and 
by plainly marking each package 1. c. 1. shipments. 





Large Coal Movement by Railroads 


The Railroads’ War Board has received reports indicating that 
the efforts of the railroads and coal shippers to prevent the 
threatened coal shortage in the Northwest during the coming 
winter have been more successful than seemed possible during 
the summer. With five weeks or more left before the close of 
navigation on the great lakes 23,348,100 of the 29,000,000 tons 
which it was estimated will be required, have already been sent 
to the Northwest. 

The Commission on Car Service is now directing efforts to 
the work of insuring an adequate coal supply for domestic and 
industrial uses of coal in all other sections of the country. While 
a greater supply of coal has been mined and shipped than ever 
before the difficulty today is that the consumption all over the 
country is greater than ever before. 





Priority for Coal from Mines in Wyoming and Utah 


Robert S. Lovett, administrative officer under the provision of 
the priority shipments act, has issued priority order No. 3, direct- 
ing railroads serving coal mines in the Utah and Wyoming coal 
fields to give priority rights on coal to the section of the country 
west and northwest of these fields. The order applies to the 
Denver & Rio Grande, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, the Utah 
Railway, the Union Pacific, the Oregon Short Line, the Southern 
Pacific and the Western Pacific. These roads are directed to 
supply daily to the lines in the Utah and Wyoming coal fields 
all or so many of the empty box and single-deck stock cars mov- 
ing west or northwest over their lines as may be required to 
transport coal ready for shipment west or northwest, according 
to the direction in which such cars are being moved. All cars 
of every kind loaded with commercial coal and destined to points 
west and northwest of point of shipment shall have preference in 
shipment, after transporting (a) railroad fuel supply; (b) live 
stock and perishable freight, including sugar beets; (c) Govern- 
ment shipments; and (d) commodities to and from smelting 
plants sufficient to keep same in operation. 
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In another order, designated Supplement B to priority order 
No. 1, Judge Lovett orders the cancellation of Priority Order 
No. 1 dealing with the transportation of bituminous coal for 
transshipment by vessel to ports on Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan, effective November 1. 





General Travel Conditions 


All passenger transportation facilities report unusual business 
and a continuation of capacity passenger traffic is predicted; not 
alone on American railways, but on all available Transatlantic 
and Transpacific passenger carrying steamers. This business is 
almost altogether commercial and military; very little of it is 
tourist traffic. There is a general feeling, however, that with the 
second liberty loan out of the way and the new National Army 
settled in its routine of training and camp life, there will be at 
least a normal, if not an unusual tourist traffic to Florida, Gulf 
Points, and Southern California. California expects one of its. 
biggest seasons. The hotels have made arrangements for better 
accommodation and more rooms. The national park tourist sea- 
son which has just closed has been an unprecedented one, and 
the great increase in the number of visitors to the parks has not 
been a mere increase in local travel. There has been a marked 
increase in the number of eastern travelers in all of the great 
national play-grounds of the West. The Department of the 
Interior looks forward confidently to a still heavier travel in the 
season of 1918; and also, at present, is planning to entertain 
people in the parks where winter sports are being developed 
during the coming winter in larger numbers than ever before. 
Ski courses will be constructed in Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and perhaps in the Yosemite Valley. Both of these parks 
are accessible throughout the winter—American Express Co.’s 
Travel Bulletin. 





Council of National Defense Asks State Co-operation for Car 
Efficiency 


The Council of National Defense, section of co-operation with 
states, has addressed a bulletin to the state councils of defense 
asking “Will you help increase the efficiency of the transporta- 
tion agencies ?” 

The bulletin quotes the suggestions made by the Committee 
on Car Service relative to freight car efficiency and then 
continues : 

“The state councils of defense can render a valuable and 
patriotic service by endeavoring to procure compliance with those 
suggested regulations on the part of all those who ship or receive 
freight. Your local organizations should be instructed concern- 
ing the importance of transportation of all kinds in the present 
emergency, and they should be asked to report to you cases 
which come to their attention and which they are unable to 
correct, where shippers fail to comply with the spirit of these 
regulations. If it should develop that any shipper or receiver of 
freight is delinquent, it is suggested that the matter be brought 
to his attention by means of a post card, urging his compliance 
as a patriotic duty, and if the matter can not be corrected in 
that manner that some member of your council or the local 
organization visit him personally and endeavor to explain the 
importance at this time of conserving all transportation agencies 
as much as possible. It should be kept in mind that the industrial 
activity of the country today exceeds that of any former period, 
and that conditions created by the war have resulted in the with- 
drawal of many transportation agencies from their normal and 
usual activities. 

“This makes it necessary that the fullest possible use should 
be made of all transportation agencies, including not only the 
steam railroad, which is of course the most important, but such 
other agencies as the motor truck, the electric lines, and the 
waterways. Every possible effort should be made to obtain the 
maximum use of all of these agencies and in such way as will 
contribute most to the public good. 

“The commission on car service of the railroads’ special com- 
mittee on national defense has created local committees in 80 
cities. Your committees can doubtless work to best advantage 
in co-operation with such of the railroads’ committees as are 
established in your State.” 

The bulletin is dated November 1 and is signed by W. S. 
Gifford, director, and George L. Porter, chief of section. 
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Commission and Court News | 
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PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


Oliver H. Hughes, chairman of the public utilities commission 
of Ohio, died at Columbus, on October 28, at the age of 52. 





COURT NEWS 


Railroad May Attack Interstate Commerce Commission’s Awards 
as to Discrimination 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, holds that an 
award by the Interstate Commerce Commission in favor of a 
shipper on account of discrimination in furnishing cars is only 
prima facie evidence of the amount of the damages, and in an 
action thereon the railroad may attack the amount. If the 
evidence shows that the award is incorrect, the jury should 
follow the evidence and reject the award. The court stated that 
it did not decide the question whether a plaintiff can recover 
more than the commission awards, but undoubtedly the railroad 
may prove that the sum is too large—Pennsylvania vs. Minds, 
244 Fed. 53. Rehearing denied October 8, 1917. 








Danger of Swaying Cars at Curves and Grades Assumed by 
Passengers 


A female passenger was being shown to another seat by the 
conductor when she was thrown to the floor of the aisle by 
a sudden lurch of the car as it rounded a sharp curve. In an 
action for her injuries the Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth 
Circuit, reversed a judgment of the district court for the 
Southern District of West Virginia in favor of the plaintiff, 
holding that swaying or lurching of cars necessarily incident to 
proper operation of fast passenger trains at curves in the 
track, necessary because of the nature of the [mountainous] 
country, whereby a passenger is injured, does not charge the 
railroad with negligence. The risk thereof is assumed by the 
passenger.—Chesapeake & Ohio vs. Needham, 244 Fed. 146. 
Decided July 5, 1917. 





Contributory Negligence of Automobile Passenger 


In an action against a railroad for personal injuries it appeared 
that the plaintiff and six others were taking a pleasure ride 
in an automobile, when it struck the side of a train at a grade 
crossing, killing some and injuring others of the riders. The 
plaintiff knew they were approaching a crossing, and was sitting 
on the knee of another of the party on the front seat beside the 
driver. The view of the track was obstructed by a building 
until they were within 15 feet of it, when it could be seen for 
2,000 feet. The Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, held 
that it was as much the duty of the plaintiff as of the driver 
to look out for the train and give warning of its approach, and 
that under the undisputed facts she was chargeable with con- 
tributory negligence, which defeated a right of recovery.—Bell 
vs. West Jersey & Seashore, 244 Fed. 104. Decided July 30, 1917. 





Hours of Service Act—Emergencies 


A despatcher intended to have carloads of live stock picked up 
by a certain train, but through inadvertence and oversight failed 
to give the necessary orders. To avoid holding the live stock 
until the next day, and causing loss and damage to the shipper 
and the company, he ordered the cars to be picked up by a 
train which, owing to unexpected and unforeseen delays, did 
not leave the station where they were picked up until the operator 
had been on duty more than the legal period—13 hours. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds that there was 
no emergency justifying the excess service under section 2 of 
the Hours of Service Act. 

A train despatcher was misinformed as to the time of arrival 
of a train load of silk to be delivered to his road by a con- 
necting road. Wishing to move the train with promptness, he 
kept an operator on duty for more than the legal period— 
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9 hours—to hold another train and receive orders in reference 
thereto, and thus permit the prompt moving of the silk train. It 
is held there was no emergency justifying the operator’s excess 
service. 

A telegraph operator was kept on duty more than the legal 
period, 9 hours, because part of a freight train was derailed on 
account of a draw bar pulling out of one of the cars and falling 
on the track, thereby delaying a passenger train in reaching 
his station, and it was necessary to hold him on duty until such 
train arrived for the purpose of handling the mail and caring 
for passengers on its arrival. It is held the excess service was 
caused by an emergency, and was justified. 

A train was delayed in leaving a station owing to broken 
packing rings in one of the cylinders of the engine, making it 
necessary to send for a relief engine. It is held that this was 
not such an emergency as justified keeping the operator at such 
station on duty more than the legal period, 9 hours, since while 
the word “emergency,” as used in the act does not mean an 
extraordinary emergency as used in some statutes, it means more 
than ordinary mistakes and negligences, which happen in the 
practical operation of railroads—United States vs. Missouri 
Pacific, 244 Fed. 38. Decided June 5, 1917. 





Hours of Service—Computation 


A telegraph operator was on duty regularly from 7 A. M. to 
5 p. M. On one occasion he was excused from 1.30 Pp. m. to 
3 Pp. M., when he returned to duty and remained on duty until 
5.10 p. mM. The Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds 
that the 24-hour period commenced at 7 a. M., and the fact 
that the operator was on duty for more than 9 hours in the 
24-hour period commencing at 3 Pp. M. was not a violation of th¢ 
Hours of Service statute. The railroad, being the party whicl 
must obey the law, the court said, “ought in all fairness t 
know before the employee is permitted to work just what 
being done with reference to hours of service, so that the law 
may not be violated. It, therefore, by agreement with its em 
ployee fixes the time that the hours of service shall commence, 
and when they shall end. This being done, an inspector in the 
employ of the United States appears, and ,looking over the 
record of the hours of service, arbitrarily and contrary to the 
agreement between the railway company and the employee, 
establishes, after the service has been rendered, a different 
time for the commencement of the 24-hour period, and, by com 
bining certain isolated hours of service performed on different 
days, seeks to show a violation of the law. We are of the opinion 
that the law or justice will not permit this to be done. 

“Tt is claimed that any construction of the law which will 
permit the railway company to do that which is alleged to hav 
been done would nullify the statute. To show that this is so, i 
is contended that a 9-hour operator might be required to work 
for 17 hours without rest. For instance, taking the employe: 
described for illustration, it is claimed that he could be worked 
from 7 A. M. to 8 A. M. on September 6th, and then be excused 
from duty until 11 p. Mm. of the same day, and then be required 
to work through until 7 o’clock the next morning, when he agai! 
would be obliged to begin his regular day’s work, and work 
through until 4 p. m. that day. In view of the fact that 
instance of this kind is shown to have ever occurred, and th 
improbability that it will ever occur, we may say, in the languag 
of the Supreme Court, in United States vs. A. T. & S. F., 220 
U. S. 37, ‘This hardly is a practical suggestion.’ If any sucl 
abuse of the law shall happen, Congress undoubtedly will 
regulate the matter by proper legislation. The employee men- 
tioned had an unbroken rest between the time when he finall) 
quit work on September 6th and the time when he resumed 
his duties on September 7th of 13 hours and 50 minutes, 
that it appears that he was not overworked or deprived of a 
proper period of rest. In using the expression ‘any twenty-i 
hour period’ Congress did not intend to describe what shot 
constitute in any one particular case a 24-hour period. ‘The 
time when an employee should go to work and when he shou! 
be allowed to quit, provided the law. was not violated, was lett 
to the agreement between the employee and the employer. It 
would seem natural that an employer might on occasions 
the convenience of the employees, or to suit the exigenci 
traffic, permit or require an operator to divide his usual |! S 
of service.”—United States vs. Missouri Pacific, 244 Fed. 3°. 
Decided June 5, 1917. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Missouri, Kansas & TExAs is inquiring for Mikado type 
locomotives. 





Tue ATLANTA & West Pornt is inquiring for Santa Fé type 
locomotives. 


THe WueeLinc & Lake ERIE is inquiring for eight-wheel 
switching locomotives. 


.THE RicHMoND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoTomac is inquiring for 
2 six-wheel switching locomotives. 


Tue EcypTiAN State RaiLways have ordered 70 ten-wheel 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Cuicaco, MitwaAukEE & St. Paut’s order for equipment 
for the Othello-Tacoma electrified section, reported in last week’s 
issue, is divided as follows: 10 electric locomotives and 3 sub- 
stations from the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany; 7 locomotives and 5 substations from the General Electric 
Company. 

Tue RussiAN GOvERNMENT’S order for 1,500 locomotives re- 
ported in the Railway Age Gazette of October 5 and that for 
30,000 freight cars mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of 
October 26 have not yet been definitely signed, but it is under- 
stood that work will be begun on these contracts as soon as final 
arrangements have been made. 


Tue Unitep States War DEPARTMENT.—The French Govern- 
ment was incorrectly reported in the Railway Age Gazette of 
October 19 as having placed orders through the United States 
Government for 640 locomotives. This report was confused with 
orders placed by the United States Government for its own uses 
in France and included not 640 locomotives, but 920. Orders 
were placed by the War Department for our own uses overseas 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works for 600 additional 50 hp. 
gasolene locomotives, 20 150 hp. gasolene locomotives, and for 
300 additional 80-ton Consolidation locomotives which will follow 
the 680 now being built. The United States Government has also 
ordered 30 small saddle tank steam locomotives from the Vulcan 
Iron Works. It thus results that the War Department has placed 
orders, since the middle of July, for no less than 2,014 locomo- 
tives, a large number of which have already been built and 
shipped. Of this total number the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
received 1,834, the American Locomotive Company 150, and the 
Vulcan Iron Works 30. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Catumet & ArtizonA Mintnc Company, Warren, Ariz., 
is inquiring for 40 tank cars. 


Tue GARDENER Extract Company, Basic City, Va., is inquiring 
for 5 8,000-gal. capacity tank cars. 


Tue Kansas O1 Rerininc Company, Coffeyville, Kan., is in- 
quiring for 25 8,000-gal. tank cars. 


Tue Western Paciric has ordered 1,500 box cars from the 
Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing Company and 400 general 
service cars from the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company. 


The United States Government has placed orders for 4,975 
additional freight cars for use of the American forces overseas. 
The division of the order is as follows: 









No. Type Builder 

fs OE Te a4 ora) Gain ia ae cians pete St. Louis Car. 
is OO Oe is dinrewawsareres om .elestarernwkls Central Car & Loco. 
WS i ccviueniiarcrar eee he eae Ras ee iteteesd a awtwaawe Mt. Vernon. 

5 5 Sirsa earehd aoe merase tuseein Box (with ae: siaravaner oii Am. Car & Fdy. 
| EIS PST EN Sy Box (with guerite)......... Pullman. 

HS rine Cees ot oa Mitte te. High side gondola. . .. Standard Steel. 
BAU ss nnaieinbhersbhonuere Geeeeee High side gondola.. .- Standard Steel. 
3 Ree ee ae RELY! Low side gondola..... .. Pressed Steel. 

MON as sp meeaiacenslecaedo ease wiarclorae Low side gondola.........- Cambria. 

5 POE Te Ry Da ie nee Os Gis ea nape wie bie’ s Sacerereness Am. Car & Fdy. 
BS innscieraheiadereore oa RE esi iugiektiee:+ on 00 wee eats Gen. Am 

BOD 0d Stacoe wale atee Sie eo kanes rene Dis: ewcutexnaveceherr Haskell & Barker. 


Don L. Clement, eastern railway representative of Pratt & 
Lambert, Buffalo, N. Y., with offices in New York, has received 
a commission as first lieutenant of the 35th Regiment Railway 
Engineers, now stationed at Rockford, II. 


The Balkwill Manganese Crossing Company, 1808 East 82nd 
street, Cleveland, Ohio, has been formed as a holding company 
to take over the Balkwill patents. The holding company will 
license crossing manufacturers to manufacture the Balkwill cross- 
ing under the Balkwill patents. 


The National Railway Appliance Company, New York, has 
been made the eastern and southern representative of the Valley 
Steel Company of East St. Louis, Ill, and will handle its full 
line of axles, locomotive driving axles, piston rods, side rods, 
crank shafts, in normal or heat treated grades. 


Chas. A. Carscadin, president of the National Car Equipment 
Company, Chicago, has been elected a vice-president of the 
Joliet Railway Supply Company, Chicago. James H. Slawson, 
vice-president of the Joliet Railway Supply Company, has been 
elected a vice-president of the National Car Equipment Company. 


E. A. Hawks, of Detroit, has been appointed special representa- 
tive for the Youngstown Steel Car Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Mr. Hawks will handle the selling of the products of this con- 
cern to certain railway companies, and also among the auto- 
mobile companies. His office is Dime Bank building, Detroit, 
Mich. 


The Consolidated Boarding & Supply Co., 1838 Transportation 
building, Chicago, has changed its name to the Mosher & Craw- 
ley Company. There are no changes in the financial end of the 
business. Geo. H. Mosher and M. D. Crawley, the partners in 
this firm, are both known to many railway men as they have 
been associated together in this work for the past 20 years. 


In the announcement in last week’s issue that Clement F. 
Street had opened an office as consulting mechanical engineer at 
50 Church street, New York, the words “the present Locomotive 
Stoker Company of which Mr. Street was a vice-president” gave 
an incorrect impression. Mr. Street still is a vice-president and 
director of the Locomotive Stoker Company and any work that 
he may do as consulting mechanical engineer will be supple- 
mentary to his duties in these capacities. 


Norman B. Hickox has been appointed sales and advertising 
manager of the National X-Ray Reflector Company, Chicago. 
E. H. Cameron, sales manager, has severed his connection with 
the company and is now located in Seattle, Wash. Hugh D. 
Butler, manager Chicago sales, has been promoted to assistant 
sales manager, and Guy R. Hastings, assistant manager Chicago 
sales, has been appointed manager Chicago sales. George D. 
Bryson has been appointed assistant advertising manager. 


George A. Paff, formerly superintendent of the rod and wire 
mills at the Aliquippa works of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, Woodland, Pa. is now general superintendent at the 
Monessen works of the Page Steel & Wire Company. Mr. Paff 
served in the former capacity eight years, previous to which he 
was superintendent for five years in the rod and wire mills at 
the Sharon works of the American Steel & Wire Company, hav- 
ing been advanced to that position from master mechanic of the 
same works. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


GRINDING WHEEL REFERENCE Carp.—The American Emery 
Wheel Works, Providence, R. I., has published a grinding wheel 
speed and reference card. One side of the card shows the kind 
of abrasive, grain and grade recommended for various classes of 
work, while the other side shows the revolutions per minute for 
speeds of 4,000, 5,000 and 6,000 ft. per minute for wheels ranging 
from 1 to 60 in. in diameter. 
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OrEGON-WASHINGTON RaiLroap & NAvIGATION CoMPANY.—This 
road is building a roundhouse at Tacoma, Wash., which will cost 
about $10,000. The building will contain three stalls, 97 ft. long. 
It will be a frame structure with concrete pits and concrete foot- 
ings supported on piles. The contract for the work was let to 
the E. J. Rounds Construction Company, Seattle, Wash. 


Puu.ApELPHIA & ReEApiING.—Contracts have been let for work 
aggregating in cost about $350,000 in connection with the abolition 
of the grade crossing at Tulip street, Philadelphia, on the Port 
Richmond branch. The cost of this work is being borne jointly 
by the railroad company and the city of Philadelphia. The con- 
tract for the steel superstructure went to the McClintic-Marshall 
Company for $164,000. It is said that the unit price for steel is 
about 5% cents a pound and that, as compared with the prices 
prevailing before rates were established by the government, the 
cost of this bridge is about $46,000 less than it would have been. 
The contract for concrete walls, piers and bridge floors went to 
C. P. Bowers, and that for waterproofing to the Benjamin Foster 
Company. 


SanTA Fe Lines.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is build- 
ing additional repair shops at Ottawa, Kan., at a cost of about 
$60,000. Swanson Brothers Contracting Company, Topeka, Kan., 
has the contract for the work. 

The Dodge City & Cimarron Valley, a Santa Fe subsidiary, 
will be built from Satanta, Kan., west to the Colorado line, about 
62 miles. This work will involve moderately heavy grading. 


RAILWAY FINANCIAL NEWS 


Granp TruNK.—This company has paid off its $4,000,000 5 
per cent two-year notes due November 1, 1917, through Blair 
‘& Co., New York. 


Ittinois CENTRAL.—The Illinois Public Utilities Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $6,360,000 4 per cent refunding 
mortgage bonds, due 1955, to take up indebtedness incurred 
for improvements and additions north of the Ohio river; also 
$8,206,100 Illinois Central-Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans 

5 per cent refunding bonds for improvements south of the 

Ohio river. 


PirtspurcH & West VirGin1A.—This company has declared a 
dividend of 1% per cent on the first preferred stock, payable 
December 1 to stock of record November 5. Three months 
ago the initial quarterly dividend of 1% per cent was declared. 


RivcerieLp & New Yorx.—Judge Howard J. Curtis, in the Su- 
perior Court at Bridgeport, Conn., has appointed William B. 
Boardman, of that city, receiver. The action was brought by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford to wind up the affairs 
of the Ridgefield & New York road. The Ridgefield & New 
York Railroad was incorporated in 1867 with a capital stock 
of about $500,000, not all of which, however, it was said in 
court, had been paid in. No rails were laid. In 1897 the 
New Haven obtained a majority of the stock. The charter 
was renewed by the Connecticut legislature from time to time 
until 1909, when further renewal was refused and the charter 
expired. 

Ricumonp & RaprpAHANNOCK River.—President Thomas P. Love 
has been appointed receiver of this road, which operates be- 
tween Richmond, Va., and Pamunkey, 16 miles. 





TuHroucH TrAINS—BeERLIN TO RicgA—Through trains are now 
running from Berlin to Riga, the trip consuming 24 hours. A 
person can travel from the Baltic seaport to Ostend, Belgium, 
with one change of cars at Berlin, in 45 hours. 


Financinc New Construction 1n Cuina.—According to press 
despatches, negotiations are going on between the Chinese gov- 
ernnment and a Japanese company interested in China on a loan 
of about $50,000,000 for the construction of a railway between 
Chaochow, in Kwangtung, and Nanchang, in Kiagsi. 





CSDOUDADOAADORAAAONANSUOOEROGNS? 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


R. S. Staten has been appointed claim agent of the Missouri & 
North Arkansas, with office at Harrison, Ark. 


James F. Wright, assistant to general counsel of the Seaboard 
Air Line, has been appointed assistant general counsel, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va. 


C. H. Dietrich, assistant freight claim agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, has been promoted to freight claim agent, 
which position was held by H. P. Elliott, whose death was men- 
tioned in these columns on November 2. C. W. Wilkinson was 
appointed assistant freight claim agent succeeding Mr. Dietrich. 


W. A. Danforth, treasurer of the Bangor & Aroostook at 
Bangor, Me., having resigned to accept a position elsewhere. 
Wingate F. Cram has been elected treasurer, and F. A. W. Field 
has been appointed assistant treasurer. Mr. Cram, in addition 
to his new duties, will continue as clerk and as chairman of the 
valuation committee. 


James Russell, general manager of the St. Louis Southwestern 
has been elected vice-president in charge of operation of the 
Denver & Rio Grande, with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 
Finley J. Shepard, vice-president of the Missouri Pacific at New 
York has been elected also vice-president of the Denver & Rio 
Grande to succeed Arthur Coppell. R. F. Watkins has been 
elected treasurer of the Denver & Rio Grande, with office at 
Denver, to succeed T. H. Marshall, who becomes assistant 
treasurer, with office at Denver. A portrait of Mr. Shepard and 
a sketch of his railway career were published in the Railway Age 
Gazette of June 8, 1917, page 1216. 


Operating 


J. L. Brown, car accountant of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, has been promoted to assistant superintendent of trans- 
portation, with headquarters at Chicago. 


A. P. Milliken, trainmaster of the Boston & Maine at Boston, 
Mass., has been appointed assistant superintendent of the Port- 
land division, with headquarters at Boston. 


F. E. Slack, assistant trainmaster of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, at Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned to enter the service of the 
American International Shipbuilding Corporation. 


S. J. Hungerford, superintendent of rolling stock of the 
Canadian Northern at Toronto, Ont., has been appointed general 
manager of the Eastern Lines, with headquarters at Toronto. 


Charles F. Heath has been appointed superintendent of steam- 
ers of the Southern Pacific Company, Pacific System, with juris- 
diction over all floating equipment, vice John A. Carson, resigned. 


F. H. Post, supervisor of stations and transfers of the Erie, 
has been appointed superintendent of stations and transfers of 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with headquarters at 
Rochester, N. Y. 


F. W. Lyons has been appointed trainmaster of the Minnesota 
division of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at East Grand 
Forks, Minn., succeeding F. M. Smith, granted leave of absence 
to enter military service. 


James M. Gilliland has been appointed inspector of transporta- 
tion of the Philadelphia & Reading and subsidiary lines, with 
office at Reading, Pa., vice Agnew T. Dice, Jr., granted leave ol 
absence to enter the government service. 


Augustus E. Ruffer, superintendent of transportation of the 
Erie at New York, has been appointed general superintendent ot! 
transportation, with headquarters at New York. A sketch 0! 
Mr. Ruffer’s railway career was published in the Railway As 


Gazette of May 4, 1917, page 972. 


J. J. Butler, trainmaster of the Chicago & Alton, at Blooming- 
ton, Ill., has been promoted to assistant to the general manager, 
with headquarters at Bloomington. R. J. McDonald, trainmaster 
at Roodhouse, has been transferred to Bloomington, succeeding 
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Mr. Butler. 
Roodhouse. 


R. J. Burdett has been appointed trainmaster at 


A. G. Smart, whose appointment as general superintendent of 
the Nebraska district of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Lincoln, Neb., was announced in the Railway 
Age Gazette of October 
5, began railroad work 
with the Burlington in 
1885, being first employed 
in telegraph, station and 
yard service. Later he 
was consecutively train 
despatcher on the St. 
Joseph and Wymore 
divisions, and night chief 
despatcher and_ chief 
despatcher of the Wy- 
more division. Subse- 
quently he was  succes- 
sively superintendent of 
the Omaha, Aurora and 
Beardstown divisions. 
On October 1, 1917, he 
was promoted to general 
superintendent of the 
Nebraska district, with 
headquarters at Lincoln, 


Neb. 


J. C. Kinton, trainmaster of the Coal & Coke Railway at 
Gassaway, W. Va., has been appointed acting assistant superin- 
tendent, vice J. W. Deneen, resigned, and J. D. Nicholas has been 
appointed trainmaster of the Southern district, and S. P. Burns 
has been appointed acting trainmaster of the Northern district. 





A. G. Smart 


H. B. Titcomb, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Stockton division of the Southern Pacific, was mentioned in 
these columns on October 19, was born in Indianapolis, Ind., in 
December, 1871. He 
graduated from Cogs- 
well Polytechnical Col- 
lege in 1891, and on July 
3 of the same year en- 
tered the service of the 
Southern Pacific as a 
draftsman. He was pro- 
moted to assistant en- 
gineer, construction di- 
vision, in 1898; was ap- 
pointed roadmaster of 
the western division in 
1899; and was_ succes- 
sively roadmaster of the 
Shasta and Sacramento 
divisions from 1900 to 





1904. He was assistant 
resident engineer from 
1904 to 1905, resident 


engineer at San Joaquin, 
Cal., 1905 to 1906, and at 
Los Angeles, 1906 to 
1909. He was district 
engineer, with headquarters at Los Angeles, from 1909 to 1914; 
and maintenance of way assistant to the assistant chief engineer, 
San Francisco, from 1914 to October 15, 1917, when he was 
promoted to superintendent of the Stockton division. 


H. B. Titcomb 


J. Irwin, superintendent of the Canadian Northern, at Rose- 
dale, Ont., has been appointed superintendent of the third 
division, western district, with headquarters at Edmonton, Alta., 
vice G. A. Cunliffe, who has been appointed superintendent of 
the fourth division, central district, with headquarters at Bran- 
don, Man., vice I. L. Boomer, transferred. 


R. A. MacPherson, assistant to the general superintendent of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, was appointed superintendent on 
October 29, with headquarters at Melville, Sask., succeeding H. 
McCall, promoted. Effective on the same date C. B. Mutchler 
Was appointed assistant to the general superintendent at Win- 
nipeg, Man., succeeding R. A. MacPherson and will continue in 
his position as signal engineer. 
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F, W. Urbans, assistant superintendent of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, at Chicago, has been appointed 
acting superintendent of the southern district—Chicago division, 
with headquarters at Fond du Lac, Wis., a leave of absence 
having been granted C. M. Winter to enter military service. 
W. W. Wade, train master at Stevens Point, has been appointed 
acting assistant superintendent of the southern district, Chicago 
division, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Robert E. Woodruff, superintendent of the Mahoning division 
of the Erie, at Youngstown, Ohio, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of transportation of the lines west of Salamanca; Carl 
Bucholtz, assistant superintendent at Youngstown, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Mahoning division, with office at 
Youngstown, succeeding Mr. Woodruff, and John M. Condon, 
trainmaster of the Kent division at Meadville, Pa. has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the Mahoning division, 
with office at Youngstown. 


R. W. Mitchener, whose appointment as general superintendent 
of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, was announced in the Railway Age Gazette of 
November 2, was born 
on March 7, 1857, at 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
From April, 1877, to Au- 
gust, 1889, he was succes- 
sively telegraph operator, 
station agent and train 
despatcher for the Cleve- 
land, Lorain & Wheeling, 
now a part of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, and later 
was train despatcher on 
the Cleveland and St. 
Louis divisions of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis. He 
then entered the service 
of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis as chief 
train despatcher, and in 
April, 1894, became train- 
master. He was pro- 
moted to superintendent 
of telegraph in September, 1906, and from February, 1908, to 
June, 1912, was a division superintendent. On the latter date 
he was made superintendent of transportation, which position 
he held until his recent appointment as general superintendent. 





R. W. Mitchener 


L. R. Huntley, superintendent of car service of the Evansville 
& Indianapolis, will assume the duties of supervisor of car service 
at Terre Haute, Ind., and will have charge of all matters pertain- 
ing to car efficiency, effective November 1, The position of su- 
perintendent of car service has been abolished and car account- 
ing matters, wheel reports, interchange reports, car mileage, 
demurrage, shortage, weight and grain door records will be re- 
ported to the auditor or car accountant. 


E. J. Hackenberg, who has been appointed division superin- 
tendent of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Staples, 
Minn., as was announced in these columns on October 26, was 
born at Carlisle, Pa., on November 26, 1863. He entered railway 
service in 1883 as a telegraph operator on the Cleveland and 
Marietta division of the Pennsylvania. He was train despatcher 
for the same company at Cambridge, Ohio, from 1884 to 1891; 
from 1891 to 1898 he was chief train despatcher of the Cleveland, 
Canton & Southern at Canton, Ohio, and from 1898 to 1900 night 
chief despatcher on the Northern Pacific at Staples, Minn. He 
was chief despatcher from 1900 to 1903, and trainmaster from 
1903 to October 20, 1917, on which date he was promoted to 
superintendent at Staples, succeeding F. R. Bartles, transferred 
to superintendent of the Rocky Mountain division at Missoula, 
Mont. 


Robert Edward Ryan. whose appointment as superintendent 
of the central and western divisions of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., was announced 
in the Railway Age Gazette of October 19, was born at New- 
bern, N. C., on September 18, 1872. He began railway work in 
1896 with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, and re- 
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mained with that road 14 years, filling successively the positions 
of operator, agent and trainmaster. He then went to the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis as trainmaster, and subsequently became as- 
sistant superintendent, holding the latter position at Watertown, 
S. D., until September 1, 1917, when he was promoted to division 
superintendent, as above noted. 


Traffic 


W. C. Douglas has been appointed division freight agent of 
the Michigan Central, with office at Detroit, Mich., vice F. J. 
Parker, promoted. 


J. W. Switzer, chief clerk in the general passenger depart- 
ment, Michigan Central, Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
general passenger agent at Detroit. This position was formerly 
held by L. D. Heusner, who died on October 25. 


B. T. Breckenridge, commercial agent of the Illinois Central 
at Evansville, Ind., has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Louisville, Ky., succeeding J. L. Durrett, relieved ac- 
count of sickness. C. L. Netherland, assistant commercial agent 
at Chicago, has been promoted to commercial agent at Evans- 
ville, Ind., succeeding Mr. Breckenridge. 


T. J. Cook, general freight agent of the Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral and the Zanesville & Western, was appointed general freight 
and passenger agent, Toledo, Ohio, with authority extending 
over the passenger traffic department, effective November 1. He 
takes over the duties of Moulten Houck, general passenger agent, 
resigned, the position of general passenger agent being abolished. 


R. B. Kinkaid, whose appointment as assistant general freight 
agent of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind., was announced in the Railway 
Age Gazette of October 
12, was born at Buelah, 
Kan., on April 26, 1884. 
He began railway work 
in 1900 as a clerk in the 
accounting department of 
the Indiana, Illinois & 
Towa at Kankakee, IIl, 
and was subsequently 
employed in the account- 
ing departments of that 
road, the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe as a rate and interline 
clerk. In October, 1906, 
he went to the Chicago, 
Cincinnati & Louisville 





as rate clerk in the 
freight traffic depart- 
ment at Cincinnati, Ohio. R. B. Kinkaid 


Later he was employed 

on various railroads as 

rate and tariff clerk until November, 1910, when he became con- 
nected with the Lake Erie & Western. He was made chief clerk 
to the chief of tariff bureau of that road in February, 1911, and 
on December 1, 1915, he became chief of tariff bureau of the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western. On October 1, 1917, he 
was promoted to assistant general freight agent of the latter 
road, with jurisdiction over the Sidell & Olney. 


Railway Officers in Military Service 


C. M. Winter, superintendent of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie at Fond du Lac, Wis., has been granted leave 
of absence and has received a commission in the United States 
regular army for service with the Russian Railway Corps. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


S. E. Shoup has been appointed acting division engineer of the 
Kansas City terminal division, Kansas City Southern, effective 
November 1, succeeding A. Leckie, division engineer, temporarily 
assigned to other duties. 


E. H. Nickerson, chief engineer of the Yosemite Valley, has 
resigned. His duties pertaining to track, bridges and buildings 
will be performed by George Dudley, appointed roadmaster, with 
headquarters at Merced, Cal. 
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F. B. Rowell, engineer of real estate of the Boston & Maine, 
has been appointed research engineer, and John B. Russell, chief 
draftsman of the valuation department, succeeds Mr. Rowell as 
real estate engineer. Both with headquarters at Boston, Mass. 


T. W. Wagner, who has been promoted to chief engineer of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, eastern lines, with headquarters 
at Topeka, Kan., as was announced in these columns on October 


26, was born at Boone, 
Ta. After graduating 
from the engineering 


school at Kansas Uni- 
versity, he entered the 
service of the Santa Fe 
on May, 1897, as chain- 
man in the maintenance 
department at Newton, 
Kan., and was promoted 
to rodman and later to 
transitman in May, 1900. 
He left the Santa Fe to 
go with the Union Pacific 
on relocation, change of 
line and new location 
work on that road and 
the Oregon Short Line, 
starting as levelman and 
later being promoted to 





transitman and_ then “a 
locating engineer. He ~ We Wagner 


returned to the Santa Fe 

in 1902 as division engineer at Arkansas City, Kans., being 
transferred later to Marceline, Mo., and La Junta, Colo.; from 
May, 1909, to January, 1910, he was division engineer on con- 
struction, and from June, 1910, to April, 1913, principal assistant 
engineer at Amarillo, Tex., on which latter date he was promoted 
to district engineer at La Junta, which position he held until his 
appointment as chief engineer, effective October 15, succeeding 
R. A. Rutledge, transferred to La Junta as engineer, northern 
district, on account of ill health. 


Purchasing 


R. E. Scott, whose appointment as purchasing agent of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., 
was announced in these columns on October 19, was born July 
17, 1887, at Barnesville, 
Minn., and_ graduated 
from the mechanical en- 
gineering department of 
Purdue University in 
1911. The same year he 
entered the service of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
at Jacksonville, Fla. 
where he remained until 
August, 1914, when he 
became eastern repre- 
sentative of the Gurney 
Refrigerator Company at 
New York. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1914, he was ap- 
pointed roadmaster of 
the Oregon Electric, 
which position he held 
until September 30, 1917, 
when he was appointed 
purchasing agent of the 
Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., succeeding S. M. 
Clark, resigned. 





R. E. Scott 


OBITUARY 


R. H. Tate, division freight agent of the Southern Railway 
at New Orleans, La., died in that city on October 29. 


Edward Digle, formerly superintendent of terminals of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha at St. Paul, Minn., 1 d 
recently at Superior, Wis. 








